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(By the Author of “ George Mandeville’s Husband”) 


CHAPTER J. 


HE Vicar’s wife had been ill and was ordered away by her 
doctor. 


With some reluctance, Mrs. Keston consented to visit her husband’s 


sister in the South, whither the Farringdon family fled each winter from 
the bleak winds and sea fogs of Lyttelton-Leas. 

The sisters-in-law had nothing in common but weak lungs and a. 
great love for the Rev. James Keston—albeit Mrs. Farringdon’s fashion 
of showing her sisterly tenderness was open to certain criticism. 

“Well, I’m glad,” her hostess announced, the morning after Mrs.. 
Keston’s arrival—“ very glad you’ve discovered at last that you can» 
leave James for a few weeks without dire disaster.” 

This touched an old bone of contention. 

“Nothing would have induced me to leave him,” said the Vicar’s- 
wife, “if it weren’t for Anne Carter’s being there.” 

“O, you like your new servant ?” 

“She’s a priceless treasure. I never left home in my life before with 
an easy mind.” | 

“She must be about fifty now.” 

“Who?” 

“Anne. She was parlourmaid, you know, at the old place in 
Suffolk when I was a child.” 

“So James said. . I’d forgotten you ever saw her.” 

“ She used to be curiously handsome.” 
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“She's simply one of the most distinguished-looking women I ever 
saw.” 

“ Well, that I look upon as unnecessary.” 

“Very tall and slight, and dresses in an unvarying black habit, that 
somchow makes one think of a Mother Superior. Then her grave 
beautiful face ” 

“IT remember she had a fine peasant colouring.” 

“ Well, she’s like a creature cut out of ivory now, and has masses of 
silver hair parted in the middle—which, by the way, she refuses to cover 
up with a cap.” 

“Vain old thing!” 

“Not at all—it’s because a cap is a badge of servitude.” 

“ And you give in to such nonsense ?” 

“ My dear, you'd give in to more than that for such a creature.” 

“No, I wouldn't put up with airs. I wouldn’t have a servant of mine 
mistaken for a member of the family.” 

Mrs. Keston smiled. 

“* Have you heard that’s what happens at the Vicarage?” 

~ Yes.” 

“T’m not surprised. She has the manners and the instincts of a 
gentlewoman.” 

“ Most unsuitable, if it were true.” 

“You don’t believe me?” 

“I believe you think so.” 

“Well, when you see her again, you'll understand. You'll wonder, 
too, where she got that air.” 

“No, I shall remember that she’s a servant of the servant class, 
and 7 

“And you'll be even more surprised than we were at her English.” 

“ Well, I daresay I’d find it easier to have faith in the excellence of 
my servants’ hearts, than in their grammar.” , 

“ Anne speaks like a person of education.” 

“ Really.” 

“T suppose it comes partly from her refusing to associate with 
persons of her own class, and partly from reading Milton and the Bible.” 

“ Milton ?” ; 

“JT admit”—Mrs. Keston spread her hands apologetically—‘ I 
admit, that in those first days, when I came across her reading Paradise 
Lost over her tea, I had my doubts as to her practical usefulness.” 
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“T shouldn’t have had doubts.” Mrs. Farringdon was emphatic. 

“ James said it was an unworthy prejudice.” 

“ Of course, that’s part of James’s broad-mindedness.” 

“That the poor woman liked good literature, was no reason she 
couldn’t sweep a room.” 

“T should have been afraid it would be a reason for leaving dust in 
the corners.” 

“No, she was immaculate. James was right. But I had my 
revenge when he offered to lend her some light reading for winter 
evenings.” 

“Did she ask for Shakespeare ?” 

“No, she disapproves of plays. She thanked James in that beautiful 
quiet way of hers, and said it was some years since she had read Foxe’s 
Book of Martyrs or the History of the Reformation, and she would be 
obliged ‘i 

Mrs. Farringdon interrupted with a laugh. Even Mrs. Keston’s 
rather solemn face relaxed. 

“We hadn’t any martyrs in the house,” she went on, “and James 
had to lend her his precious marked and annotated cld d’Aubigné, that 
the Bishop had given him when he was a boy.” 

“ James is absurd.” 

The Vicar’s wife drew herself up. 

“James is perfectly right and perfectly consistent. Anne hadn't 
been with us three weeks, before he saw here was the living justification 
of his theories.” 

“QO, yes, I know. ‘Ali alike in the sight of God’—and that kind 
of thing.” 

“Anne Carter was just the sort of person to show up the funda- 
mental absurdity of the old-fashioned relation between master and 
servant. The former state of things is medieval and outworn. ‘It’s 
only possible where the inferiority of the servant is absolute and 
impregnable. The moment a subordinate becomes a self-respecting 
being, with the knowledge that he has a soul as precious in the eyes 
of the Lord as the soul of any other man x 

“<The absurdity of the old relation, ”—Mrs. Farringdon took the 
words out of her sister-in-law’s mouth,—‘‘the absurdity of the old 
relation is forced on the least liberal-minded.’ How well you've got 
James by heart.” 

Mrs. Keston flushed faintly. 
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“But so have I,” Mrs. Farringdon pursued airily. “Let’s see—it 
goes on, ‘ How can a society that calls itseif Christian ’ ” 

“As I told you, James is consistent. I try to be consistent, too.” 

“And so you are, my dear. And so am I, I don’t hold these 
exalted views.” 

“ You are a professing Christian.” 

“ Ah—yes. So, I understand, is the Bishop.” 

The Vicar’s wife bent over her crochet work. How had James 
Keston happened to have such a sister! But because it Aad “ hap- 
pened ” she must be borne with, and, if possible, converted to a broader 
humanity. 

“Seriously,” Mrs. Keston said presently, with recovered good 
humour, “ you can’t think what a difference Anne’s coming has made 
tous. There’s nothing she can’t do, and there’s nothing she doesn’t 
do well. You’ve heard how she’s nursed me for the past six weeks 
—and she’s taken up all the poor and sick visiting while I’m away. 
Every one in Lyttelton-Leas has the very highest opinion of her.” 

“Except Father Hogan.” 

“What does Father Hogan know of Anne?” 

“Didn’t he come to the Vicarage to see about the new hospital, or 
something ?.” 

“ O—I remember—but James was out.” 

“Exactly, but Father Hogan either didn’t understand, or thought 
Carter wasn’t telling the truth. ‘You just go,’ he said, ‘and. give your 
master my name.’ Carter stared at him coldly. ‘I have no master 
but God,’ she said. ‘Eh? what?’ Father Hogan gasped. ‘O, then 
just say I called” He declares that, as he went down the steps, 
he heard the woman mutter, ‘Aye, many are called, but few are 
chosen.” 

“That’s one of Father Hogan’s embellishments. But you seem to 
hear a good deal of what goes on at Lyttelton-Leas.” 

“OQ—a—I have a letter from Miss Cardew now and then.” 

“IT see! then there’s not much left for me to tell.” 

“Yes, there is. I want to know about the Three Musketeers.” 

“ Three what ?” 

“ Your three smart young men.” 

“] haven’t got any smart young men.” 

“Now! now! Who are the three knights who come to see 
every Sunday afternoon?” 
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“I don’t understand you. You know quite well James and I drive 
over to Lyttelton-Marley every Sunday afternoon—unless one of us 
is ill.” 

“Exactly, and when you are ill, James goes off alone to hold 
his afternoon service, and you stay at home and receive the Three 
Musketeers.” 

“You're dreaming. Miss Cardew’s out of her mind if she says 
O!” Mrs. Keston leaned back her head, and laughed. “She means 
Anne’s sons.” 

“What!” 

“ Of course !—and they are fine fellows.” 

“My dear,” Mrs. Farringdon remonstrated, “from Jane Cardew’s 
description “ 

“O, yes, they’re a great credit to Anne. Two of them have 
something to do with the railroad, and one’s in a counting-house at 
Bodley, where the three live together.” 

“ And come all that distance to spend Sunday afternoons with their 
mother ?” d 

“ Yes, they’re devoted to her.” 

“Humph!” Mrs. Farringdon seemed to consider this an excess of 
filial piety in persons of their class. “I fancy,” she went. on in a 
moment, “that it’s not Jane Cardew, after all, but you, my dear, who 
foster the popular superstition.” 

“What superstition ?” 


“ That Anne is some great lady working out a penance.” 

“What nonsense! It’s only because people can’t get rid of the 
feudal idea that there’s something radically degrading in service. Of 
course, I know that Anne Carter is a servant of the servant class, but 
that doesn’t prevent her having the nature as well as the air of a 
gentlewoman.” 


“Well, mark my words!” Mrs. Farringdon stood up, as if to 
emphasise her final dictum. “You'll be disappointed if you expect 
Anne to live up to any such standard. Jt zsn’t in her blood.” 

“How do you know she hasn’t more virtue in her blood than we?” 
Mrs. Keston spoke excitedly. 

“Virtue she may have, but servility, too, and ‘servant’ proclivities— 
just as we have the natural tendencies of the dominant class.” 

“You don’t know Anne Carter.” 

“But I do know that you can’t wipe out the habit of generations by 
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a little education. Just wait! Before you’ve done with her, Anne will 
vindicate the servant soul you say she hasn’t got.” 


CHAPTER II. 


During the ten years that followed when the Farringdons came 
back to their summer haunts near Lyttelton-Leas, the Vicar’s wife used 
sometimes to recall to the Vicar’s sister their first encounter about 
Anne Carter. And never without triumphant commentary on the 
intervening years. Anne was literally unchanged. Having, at about 
fifty, reached the limit of the refining and etherealising possibilities of 
advancing age, she stopped short and never thereafter grew a day 
older. Not so her employers. The Vicar’s health failed, and failed so 
conspicuously at the end of that quiet decade, that he was induced to 
give up the chapel-of-ease at Lyttelton-Marley. No one noticed that, 
about the same time, he gave up preaching privately against the vulgar 
and most unsound notion that manual labour and domestic service 
had in them anything of degradation. And he had less to say about 
the fine object-lesson of Anne Carter's proud and simple life. 

The summer that year had been cold and rainy. There was a good 
deal of sickness about. One dripping afternoon in July, Anne protested 
against Mrs. Keston’s going the usual Friday round among the parish 
poor. While the Vicar’s wife was saying feebly “ No—no,” she wouldn’t 
“get into the habit of staying in for the weather,” Anne had put on her 
plain and stately garments, and was on her way with Mrs. Keston’s 
soups and jellies to their well-known destinations. 

It was not the first time, nor yet the second, that she had under- 
taken this office in inclement weather. But that evening she came back 
with a cough and a chill, The next morning she dragged through her 
work looking like a ghost, and the next afternoon she retired to her 
own room, unlocked a rarely-opened drawer, took out certain articles of 
linen, laid them across the foot-board, undressed, and betook herself to 
bed. Anne Carter was very ill. 

There was consternation in the Vicars household. Everybody 
there had been ill some time in that ten years, except Anne. She 
had nursed them all, and half the village as well, and now this rock 


of steadfast endurance, this pillar of the house and parish, was stricken 
down. 
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The doctor thought the gravity of the case should be made known 
to the woman’s family. 

“T’m glad this is Sunday,” said Mrs. Keston the next day, standing 
at the foot of Anne’s bed. “Your sons will be here this afternoon, I 
suppose ?” 

“No,” said the sick woman feebly. 

“Why, I thought they a/ways came.” 

“Yes—only to-day ——” 

“ Why not to-day ?” 

“ They’ve got leave—gone to Didsbury. 

“ All of them ?” 

“Yes.” 

“I’m sorry for that. Don’t you think—of course this may be 
nothing but a cold a 

“ Nothing but ?” The woman closed her eyes an instant, as if 
to keep to herself any expression of su*cring they might betray. 
“ This,” she went on, opening them again with recovered serenity, “ this 


” 


is nothing but pleurisy.” 

“ Has the doctor told you so?” asked Mrs. Keston. 

“ha” 

“QO, of course you know the symptoms. I ought to be the last to 
forget you have nursed me through two attacks since you've been with 
us. Still 4 

Anne locked through Mrs. Keston into space. 

“T shan’t have ¢wo attacks,” she said, without expression. 

“Are you alarmed about yourself?” Mrs. Keston’s voice faltered a 
little. 

“ No,” said the woman rigidly. 

“ Still, I think your sons ought to come and see you. They oughtn’t 
to be so far away as Didsbury.” 

“ T’ve sent for them.” 

“Ah, I’m glad! When will they come?” 

“In time—in time.” 

“The doctor's manner has frightened you ”—Mrs. Keston felt the 
tcars rising—*“ but you mustn’t give up hope, you know.” 

“T have something better than hope.” 

“ Better?” 

“I know—that my Redeemer liveth.” 

This, from the point of view of physical health, was vague. 
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“Toes she actually realise that she can’t get well?” thought the 
Vicar’s wife, looking at the immobile face and steady eyes. As she 
moved away from the bed, with that sense of baffled kindness that 
Anne so often gave her, Mrs. Keston knocked down the clean linen 
that hung over the foot-board. 

“Never mind,” said Anne, weakly, as the Vicar’s wife stooped to 
pick up the things. 

“Tf these are airing,” said the lady, “they’d better be by the fire.” 

“ They won’t need airing,” observed Anne impassively. 

As Mrs. Keston took hold of a great piece of linen, it slipped out of 
its folds and fell voluminously along the floor. The Vicar’s wife looked 
across its snowy whiteness to the white face of the woman. 

“What do you use this for ?” 

“T haven’t used it yet,” said Anne. There was a pause. 

“You don’t mean-——” began Mrs. Keston. 

“Yes—the old way is the best. Fashions change so,” said Anne 
Carter. 


Mrs. Keston folded up the winding sheet with a chill creeping down 
her spine. 


“Yes,” she said stupidly, just to break the grave-like stillness with a 


human sound—“ a—yes.” 

“Yes,” echoed Anne with her steadfast eyes on the linen—‘“ I’m sure 
it will be more zz keeping.” 

Mrs. Keston had assisted at many a death-bed, yet she went 
downstairs a good deal shaken. She was conscious, too, that her 
emotion was not all due to her very real sorrow at the prospect of losing 
Anne. Under the unusual stress of feeling, she found courage to 
penetrate to her husband’s sanctum, where not even she, as a rule, 
dared follow him. But she explained: Anne Carter was dying and 
knew she was dying. He must go and administer spiritual consolation. 

The Vicar put down his quill and pushed back his pile of sermon 
paper with marked reluctance. 

“Dear,” said his wife nervousiy, “do make haste. She takes it in a 
strange, terrible way.” 

“ Ah, hysterical ?” 

“No—no. Only so quiet-—so—— ” 

“ Ah, numbed ?” 

“No. Dreadfully conscious of everything and—O, I don’t know, 
do go and comfort her.” 
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“Comfort her”—the Vicar repeated to himself as he slowly 
mounted the stair—“ Comfort.” Any one who knew him would have 
thought him singularly ill at ease, but he knocked at the door and went 
in. The little maidservant, who was sitting by the bed, got up and came 
out. The Vicar took her chair. 

“TI hope you are not suffering much.” 

Anne tightened her pale lips an almost imperceptible instant. 

“Thank you,” she said. 

“Ts there anything we can do for you besides 

“No, thank you,” she interrupted, in a weak voice. 

“T mustn't let you talk,” he said. ‘“ Suppose we read a little.” He 
pulled a small prayer-book out of his pocket. 

“No,” she repeated, “no, thank you.” 

The Vicar looked at her in some perplexity. “Are you feeling 
worse? Shall I ring?” 

“The bells in this room can’t be rung Here.” She looked up sternly 
at the row of dangling tyrants. “ But I’ve taken some of my own 
medicine,” she went on. “I’m easier.” 

“Then wouldn’t you like me to—a——-” He lifted up the worn red 
prayer-book. 

“ No!” 

He stared at her over the open page. 

“T haven’t minded coming to morning prayers when I’m well,” said 
the woman, “but when I’m dying, I must have my own minister.” 

“Your own minister?” repeated the Vicar, slightly dazed. 

“Yes. I didn’t want to hurt anybody’s feelings by mentioning it 
before—but I’m a Wesleyan.” 

“Ah! Really! H’m—Really! But even so——” 

“No, I don’t believe in those prayers.” She looked sternly at the 
old red prayer-book. 

“OQ!” said the Vicar, somewhat abashed. “Then sha’n’t we send 

or a minister of your own faith?” 

“ T’ve done that.” 

“Ah! H’m! When do you expect him?” 

“ To-morrow noon.” 

“ And your sons ?” 

“ To-morrow noon.” 

“TI see. And there’s nothing we can do for you meanwhile.” 
got up, slipping the despised prayer-book into his coat pocket. 


” 
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“ Perhaps—just to be on the safe side.” Anne drew herself up a 
little on one elbow, and pulled out a long envelope from under the 
pillow. “If you understand such things,” she said dubiously. “My 


eldest son does—but the train might be delayed.” She dropped back - 
on the pillow. 

The Vicar unfolded the paper. 

“Your will?” 

“Could you read it out?” she said, in a whisper. 

“Certainly.” The Vicar cleared his throat. “‘I Anne Carter being 
of sound mind ’—this was drawn up by a lawyer?” 

“My husband’s was. This is a.copy. Names changed, and—you'll 


” 


see.” She propped herself. up again, and leaned over the small table at 
the bedside. 

“ Anything I can give you?” said the Vicar. 

“No. If you'll just go on reading.” She poured out a teaspoonful 
of medicine, and swallowed it impassively. 

The Vicar read on. The document devised and bequeathed her 
husband’s little farm to her “ four sons.” 

“You mean three, don’t you?” the Vicar interrupted himself. 

“No, four. They will all be here to-morrow.” She lay back on 
her pillow, and pressed her crossed hands over her chest. But if she 
was in pain, her face kept the secret. “I must tell you,” she whispered. 
“ My husband and I worked and saved in spite of bad luck, and gave 
the three eldest what schooling we could. When my husband died, 
little David was ten. I couldn’t have carried on the farm without the 
boys, so I let it.” (She stopped and panted a moment.) “But we 
couldn’t manage little David’s schooling unless I went back into serv—” 
her voice had sunk almost beyond hearing. ‘I mean,” she said sharply, 
with sudden life, “unless I took a situation. So I came here.” 

“T see,” said the Vicar. 

“And what with the rent and my—salary, little David has got 
through his studies” (her face lit up), “was recommended at the 
Quarterly Circuit meeting, passed by the Synod” (she was radiant 
now), “and to-day he’s preaching his trial sermon.” She caught in her 
breath in ecstasy or pain. “His three elder brothers have gone to 
Didsbury to hear little David preaching the Gospel of Christ.” 

“A preacher r ; 

“David is a Wesleyan minister.” The proud look faded. Her eyes 
filled suddenly, a strong compression whitened her patient lips. The 
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Vicar realised that he had never seen Anne moved before in all those 
ten years. “I wouldn’t have David see me in a servant's place,” she 
was saying, “ except—well—I must just see him once before .” She 
turned her face to the wall. 

There was silence in the room. 

“T couldn’t let you know,” she said presently, in a steady voice. “1 
was afraid it would cost me the place. And I had dedicated David to 
the Lord when he was born. So for his sake I said nothing. For 
his sake I had to make to myself friends of the mammon of 
unrighteousness.” 

“T see.” The Vicar accepted his new ré/e without a blush, and went 
on reading the will. 

“Tt seems to me to be in form—witnessed and everything.” 

“I thought so,” she breathed huskily. “And I’ve written to the 
post-office to draw out what I have there. It will come in time I hope 
for—for everything. 

“You are able to face the great change with a blessed faith,” said 
the Vicar. The woman nodded feebly. He rose. “And you have 
better reason than most people to hope to hear on the other side— 
‘ Well done, good and faithful servant.’” 

“* Son,” quoted the woman imperturbably, “‘ remember that thou in 
thy lifetime receivedst thy good things, and likewise Lazarus evil things: 
but now he ts comforted, and thou art tormented.” 

“H’m—yes—yes,” said the Vicar, without enthusiasm, edging 
towards the door. 


“* To him that overcometh will I grant to sit with me on my throne,” 
Anne Carter went on in a dull muffled chant : 

“* What are these which are arrayed in white robes ?’ 

“* These are they which came out of great tribulation, 

“* Therefore are they before the throne of God, and serve him day and 
night in his temple: and he that sitteth on the throne shall dwell among 


’») 


them .... and God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes. 

“Amen,” said the Vicar meekly, and closed the door behind him. 
But he paused with his foot on the top stair. Surely Anne was better. 
Her usually soft low voice was swelling out behind him into a pzan of 
sombre triumph. 

“* Many that are first shall be last and the fast first .... Every one 
that exalteth himself shall be abased, and he that humbleth himself shall 
be exalted. 
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“* The stone which the builders rejected, the same ts become the head of 
the corner. 

“* For He hath regarded the lowliness of His hand-maiden: He hath 
scattered the proud in the imagination of their hearts. 

“* He hath put down the mighty from thetr seat: and hath exalted the 
humble and meek, 

“* He hath filled the hungry with good things: and the rich he hath 
sent empty away.” 

The Vicar went on downstairs. 

“T hope you comforted the poor old creature,” said Mrs. Keston. 
And |. kind heart was troubled at her husband’s unsympathetic 
setting tu:th of his discovery of “ Little David.” 


CHAPTER III. 


The following Friday the Vicar and his wife walked slowly home 
from the Dissenters’ Burial Ground, where they had left Anne Carter 
under her coverlid of damp black soil, with her stalwart sons, two at the 
head and two at the foot of her narrow bed. 

Mrs. Keston had been weeping. “James,” she said, when they had 
gone a short distance, “the way she faced death was a credit to poor 
humanity.” 

“Yes,” said the Vicar, “ she showed admirable fortitude.” 

They paused a moment near the top of the hill, to look back at the 
little burying-ground. The villagers had scattered, only the four young 
men were left there sentinel-like by the new-made grave. 

“There was something antique in the splendid self-respect of that 
woman,” said Mrs. Keston. “I mean your sister to know she died as 
nobly as she lived.” 

“Well—a—” responded the Vicar with a kind of slow embarrass- 
ment, “I wouldn’t force that point. We all recognised she had excellent 
qualities.” 

“James!” Mrs. Keston stopped short again. “ How grudgingly 
you speak.” 

“ No—a—no,” said the Vicar absently, looking at the sunset through 
the trees, “she was a remarkable person in her way.” 

“You don’t speak of her as you used to.” Mrs. Keston’s tone was 
almost an attack. 
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The Vicar looked away from the painted west and back at the little 
burying-ground below. Already it lay in shadow, and the sentinel sons 
were gone. 

“Now that she’s dead perhaps I ought to tell you,” he said, “for 
there’s a lesson in it.” 

“Tell me what ?” 

“You know how fidgety I’ve been all my life about any one’s going 
into my study?” 

“ Dear me, yes—and the pig-sty it’s been.” 

“Well, a year or so after Anne came to us—h’m——.” He cleared 
his throat as though regretting he’d begun. 

Mrs. Keston smiled. “Did she dare to give you a surreptitious 
dusting ?” 

“ After she came I began to miss my books.” 

“Heavens! James. You might as well suspect me.” 

“T didn’t suspect any one. I thought I’d mislaid them.” 

“Of course you had.” 

“Especially when after a while I’d find them back in their old 
places.” 

“You see! Why, I think I remember one of those times. You 
asked me about it. I told you then you'd simply overlooked it.” 

“So I imagined, till one of my missing Mosheims turned up with a 
great coffee stain on the front page.” 

“ You'd forgotten—it must have been there always.” 

“T’m sure it wasn’t.” 

“But you couldn’t suppose that Anne 

“T didn’t know what to suppose. I was morbidly afraid of accusing 
some one wrongfully. It went on for years—off and on. The books 
always came back. But two years ago, when the fourth volume of 
Vesley’s Sermons came home from an outing, it was a brand new book 
instead of one like my old set.” 

“What on earth did you think?” 

“That something worse than a coffee stain had befallen my fourth 
volume.” 

“You didn’t say anything.” . 

“No. To tell the truth, I had com: to be horribly afraid that, in 
spite of saying nothing, I should find some one out.” 

“And you never did ‘find out’?” Mrs. Keston’s voice betrayed a 
lurking relief. 
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“Well, you shall judge. The first Sunday after I gave up Lyttelton- 
Marley, you remember we went to hear the new incumbent?” 

“Yes, but you had a head-ache, and came home after the anthem.” 

“Exactly, and left you to make my apologies to my successor. 
Well, by the time I got to the end of the long drive home I was better. 
I let myself in and went straight to the study. I heard a commotion as 
I reached the door, and the sound of a window being shut. When I got 
in, there was Anne standing in the middle of the room painfully 
embarrassed, and the place filled with tobacco smoke.” 

“ Anne—smoke ?” 

“Wait. I stood still a moment as embarrassed as she was. ‘ I—I 
just came in to—shut the window—in case of rain,’ she stammered. 
‘O, I said,‘ I don’t remember leaving it open. ‘ Y-yes, sir, she said. 
She had never said ‘Sir’ to me before. She sidled out of the room 
somehow, hanging her head a little, and looking painfully unlike her 
usual upright self. When she was gone, I went over and felt the gas 
stove. The iron was hot. Evidently the flame had only just been 
turned out. My portfolio of Piranesi Illustrations was lying open on 
the table. The ash-trays, which I never use, had come into service, the 
top was off my best box of cigars, and one of my tobacco jars had been 
taken from the shelf and left on the sofa. I sat down beside it, feeling 
rather dazed. As I did so, my heel touched something under the— 
curtain—what do you call it ?—round the sofa.” 

“Valence,” interjected Mrs. Keston, breathless. “Was it a man?” 

“ No—a tea-tray, laden with cakes and jam, one tea-cup, and three 
glasses of brandy and seltzer.” 

“ Three! The sons!” 

“T pushed the tray back and went and opened the window. The 
geraniums in the flower bed underneath were trampled, and there were 
footprints in the earth. A good many things became plain as I stood 
there. I knew that my library had ministered to the intellectual needs 
of the Three Musketeers, and that my brandy and my tobacco had 
helped their mother to keep them out of public houses and bad 
company. And I began to see how she might feel herself justified in 
spoiling the Egyptians for so godly an end. If she had only stood her 
ground, and not told me that feeble lie. For the truth, there might be 
excuse, there might be unanswerable argument ; for the lie, nothing but 
pity, that the cowardice and servility in the woman’s blood should 
betray even such a nature as hers.” 
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“James, I—I can’t believe it.” 

“My dear, we expected too much. Of course, I didn’t know then 
what I know now: that most if not all the book-borrowing was for 
‘little David.’ It was for ‘little David, you know, that she put on the 
yoke of service again in her old age. I noticed,” Mr. Keston added, as 
he held open the vicarage gate for his wife, “I noticed that ‘little 
David’ appeared less moved than any one near the grave.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Keston, and her voice was heavy with disillusion- 
ment. “Yes, / thought ‘little David’ didn’t seem to care.” 

She went into the house feeling that she had come home to face a 
bleaker misfortune than mere death. She went upstairs to take off her 
things ; but, instead of doing so at once, she walked aimlessly through 
the upper part of the house, till she came to Anne Carter’s room. She 
opened the door and looked in. Scrupulously—spotlessly clean, as it 
had been all these ten years. The only beauty, the only colour in that 
bare, white room came through the single window opening on the west. 
But there was an influence there still, alive, eloquent, imperious, 
repudiating so sternly Mr. Keston’s interpretation of that scene in the 
study, that his wife bowed her head with humiliation and then looked 


up almost radiant with relief. It wasn’t true. Anne had simply 
shielded some one else. 


Mrs. Keston had promised the sons that she would have their 
mother’s belongings packed up and ready to go away early the next 
morning. With a dim notion of making up for the Vicar’s unworthy 
suspicions, she determined that no one but herself should touch Anne's 
things. She took off her bonnet and laid it on the bed. The key to 
Anne’s trunk had been found under her pillow. Mrs. Keston turned it 
in the old-fashioned lock and leaned back the lid. A few winter 
clothes were laid loosely in the bottom, with squares of camphor. 
Mrs. Keston lifted the things out to fold them flatter. Underneath was 
an old lacquered box and a portly bundle labelled “ David's Trial 
Sermons.” And there were loose copies of the Zzmes, apparently 
taking up room to no purpose. Away with them! And what were all 
these regular-shaped packages underneath the newspapers? The 
wrapping round one was torn. It was a packet of writing paper 


bearing the house stamp : 
The Vicarage, 


Lyttelton-Leas. 


Feeling like a thief, Mrs. Keston broke the wrapping on one after 
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another. The last packet had evidently been made up a long while 
ago. It was stamped with the crest which the Vicar had given up 
using eight or nine years before. Mrs. Keston dropped on her knees 
beside the trunk, and turned up the contents feverishly. The entire 
bottom was lined thick with stamped envelopes and postcards. She 
shrank back as if her own belongings burned her. If only it had been 
an ordinary servant! If only it hadn’t been Anne Carter! 

“I’ve been looking for you,” said a voice. The Vicar stood at the 
open door. “What’s the matter?” He was coming in. Mrs. Keston made 
an involuntary movement with her hands, to prevent his looking into 
the trunk. But he was already staring down on that varied assortment 
of all the stationery he had used for the past ten years. He said 
nothing for some moments. Mrs. Keston had looked away. Presently 
she was conscious of his stooping and taking up the lacquer box. 

“Did you ever see this before ?” he said. 

“ha” 

“TI had it when I was a boy. When I put it away in the long 
cupboard years ago both the hinges were broken.” 

“Dear, this may be another one. You know he-w forgetful you are 
about details.” 

The Vicar shook his head with the ghost of a smile. 

“No, this was given to me by——” he broke off suddenly and 
looked on the underside. “There’s a letter I scratched on it when I 
was twenty.” 

“She thought it was an old thing you’d thrown away,” Mrs. Keston 
urged. 

Her husband turned abruptly, and looked at the capacious drawers 
in the old press. “When you go through those you may find other 
‘old things.’” 

“No, no!” Mrs. Keston’s voice was almost a cry. “There's 
nothing there but Anne’s own clothes. James,” she added, in a lower 
voice, getting up hurriedly from off her knees, “let us go downstairs. 
{—i—think I'll let Maria do the packing.” 

The Vicar hesitated a moment, and then laid down the box. “Very 
well,” he said. But he took it up again and studied the faded lacquer. 

“I’m sure you're mistaken,” said his wife. “ 7/zs box hasn’t broken 
hinges.” She took it out of his hands to demonstrate the fact. 

“No, the hinges have been mended,” he said. But she had lifted 
the cover to show him. He stared. The box was full to overflowing 
with postage stamps. 
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“James! James!” his wife whispered, looking from the box to his 
face and back again into the box, “ you're not thinking all these-——” 

“H’m,” said the Vicar, turning them over. “They are not in sheets, 
you see. They are all pulled apart as I have them in the drawer 
downstairs.” 

“But she—she may have had some fad about saving her money in 
that form. She may have bought them one or two at a time—through 
all these years.” 

The Vicar shook his head. “There are only the kinds here that I 
keep. Penny, halfpenny, twopence-halfpenny, and sixpenny ones for 
telegrams.” 


“O, why, wy didn’t she burn all this hoard!” Mrs. Keston wailed. 
“«She wasn’t taken by surprise.” 


“My dear,” said the Vicar, “the reason we are taken so much by 
surprise is that we have supposed the servant code and ours to be the 
same. Anne Carter was the product of centuries of servitude. She 
looked upon these things as her perquisites. Hoarding them was an 
act so natural to her thrift, and so permissible in her position, that in 
the great preoccupation of dying, she forgot all about it.” 

“We mustn’t let her sons know,” Mrs. Keston whispered, hastily 


piling up the stationery. “We must get all this out of sight.” She 
seized the lacquer box. 


“No, no,” said the Vicar, “leave that. We can’t be guzte sure about 
the stamps.” 


C. E. RAIMOND. 
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THE STREAM’S SECRET 


O water, thou that wanderest whispering, 
Thou keep’st thy counsel to the last. 


EEP in the pleasant green heart of the pleasant Isle of Wight 

D a little brook flows under a small footbridge in a narrow 
sequestered lane. Its first spring is scarce a mile thence, at the 

foot of yonder downs that bound the still green vale dotted with 
elms and farmsteads, through which my stream flows very straight 
and still and dark, scarcely stirring the water-plants that border it, 
and scarcely wide enough to separate the cattle that browse on 
either side of it. Standing on the bridge, one sees it stealing along 
all its length; so small yet so strong, so inevitable; so apparently 
abiding and steadfast, yet So full of movement and life. Gently and 
softly as an infant’s breath it comes, yet so persistently ; no power on 
earth can turn its onward course ; it may be dammed, diverted, tapped, 
embanked, carried here, carried there, but not turned back; it is the 
quiet pulse of that valley’s life and as constant as the flow through 
a live creature’s heart. It flows for ever by an immutable decree; 
it is young and fresh and childlike, and yet so very, very old; 
not indeed quite as old as the hills, just a little younger than those 
sweet grey-green downs crested with pines that shed its waters from 
their flanks. Not even frost stills this little, wilful, persistent brook, 
the iron touch that sometimes strikes Windermere to stone and binds 
great rivers in adamantine plate, spares the quiet flow of my little 
brook, and only adorns its edges with bright jewel-work of diamond 
and silver. It scarcely ever overflows, though rumours occasionally hint 
that the lane is under water. One hears them with incredulity, waits a 
day or two, and finds the little voice in the wilderness saying the same 
thing to the silence and wearing the same face as before, though the lane 
has gathered mud. Half a furlong distant, at the roots of some elms, is 
a spring, whence rises a small sister brook, which, spreading across this 
same lane in the careless, casual manner that is one of the charms of 
my little brook, is spanned by another footbridge, and thence, darting 
behind the hedge, runs laughing along among thick-matted cress and 
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iris, till it is caught at right angles and blended with the first ‘brook. 
Just at their blending in the meadow, the united streams spread across 
this wide bit of lane, unchecked by the stout rail-fence that keeps 
the cattle in, and, narrowing under the footbridge, flow on beneath a 
thick pleaching of golden willow boughs to the river and sea, the latter 
only six miles away. 

And here begins its richest song, here on the stones beneath the 
bridge, beneath the shadow of willow boughs, a soft golden warble, 
infinitely soothing and restful to tired brains and weary hearts. What 
does it say in its low, liquid voice, always changing yet ever the same, 
sliding from tone to tone, eluding the ear and passing into silence, 
but quickly recapturing its ancient note and beginning all over again 
and again, till the senses are hypnotised with pleasant sound and the 
charm of Lethe steeps the brain in peace? It is always warbling, 
summer and winter, night and day, and always telling the same 
mysterious tale; you cannot turn away from it, because of the promise 
in those elusive notes, ever beginning and threatening to reveal the 
secret it always keeps. The dawn hears it, looking down upon its 
dimpled face, mystery looking upon mystery, each unsolved ; the myste- 
rious dawn, cold and silver-grey, above the dark, warm shoulder of 
crey-castled hill; the violet dawn, staining the blue zenith, blushing 
to rose and crimson shot with gold, and laying soft bars of bloom above 
the east ; the first long sunbeam tipping the western downs and gilding 
their pines, hears the brook's joyous, petulant warble through the 
silence of winter and now the melodies of spring. Birds sing and 
pause, and sing again, in many a varied capricious strain, but the 
brook warbles on, telling the same half-told tale again and again. 
That is part of its charm. Wake at any hour of night, and'-be sure 
the clear golden voice is singing beneath moon, or stars, or the darl 
vault of night, even though great rains may be rushing along the valley, 
or strong winds roaring and bending the woods before them, white 
snowstorms whirling or silver rime-flakes softly settling upon every 
blade of sedge and every stem of willow and hedgerow. The golden 
voice warbles on, untroubled .by change, always charged with mysterious 
meaning, laden with the Sphinx-riddle none can solve. “ Men may 
come and men may go,” said Tennyson’s nameless stream, “ But | 
go on for ever.” And that is all the brook had to tell him, beyond 
describing its external self. 

Empires and creeds come and go, hopes and fears, strifes and 
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joys pass by in spring bloom and summer verdure, winter storm and 
autumn glory, without abstracting one tone from that gentle undersong 
upon the pebbles. Blood may stain the clear wave, but not still the 
soft warble. Blood has stained it, and much sorrow has looked upon 
it. Yet its course is brief; not “by twenty thorps, a little town, and 
half a hundred bridges,” but merely along the vale at the foot of the 
castled slope, by a cottage weathered into splendour of purple and 
gold, where it expands to a pond by the crimson-stemmed withy bed, 
and where little moor-hens dart from the sedge, with their peculiar 
sharp, wild cry, across its breast, and swans brood upon their own 
reflected beauty, and great yellow globe flowers mirror themselves in 
spring. Half a furlong further on, entering the village, it turns a 
mill-wheel, and again flowing out over a lane by a bridge below 
the grey church tower that has been looking at it for nearly five 
hundred years, meets a spring, diamond clear, unfailing in any 
drought, unfrozen in any frost. And now there is sorrow in store 
for my stream; for, having undertaken the service of man, it shares 
his defilement and degradation as it flows by the thick-housed village 
sloping to its brink and crossing it. Here is another pond, with 
floating swans, garden banks, and thick-leaved trees; and here my 
little stream, grown grave, forgets to sing, and consents to gend its 
vital waters, imprisoned in pipes and wells, to sustain some twelve 
thousand people, though it is still but half a mile from the willow-edged 
footbridge where its song was so rich and soft. 

Having fulfilled this serious duty, it resumes its joyous warble 
as it dances out under another wooden footbridge into a lane, receiving 
another spring, and thence along the side of the high road where horses 
and cattle pause gladly to drink its bright vitality, and whence it 
plunges beneath the road, through gardens and meadows, by another 
osier bed, golden this time, to a mill-dam overgrown with sedge, 
the haunt of swans. and moor-hens. Through meadows again, to 
another mill-dam, overshadowed by elms and lofty willows, under 
which it glides with a deep, slow, majestic current, dark and clear. 
Blue masses of forget-me-not border it on one side, where sheep browse 
and cattle feed, on the other is a public footpath and few flowers. 
This mill turned, with a slower and graver motion and scarce-heard 
murmur, the stream passes under thick orchard boughs, and circles 
a small town from west of south to a little east of north, turning three 
more mills as it goes, and being still scarcely three miles from its 
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first spring. Silent as Lethe, dark almost as Styx, my stream now 
bears vessels on its breast to black wharves and high warehouses 
bordering it, and at the town quay meets and marries the Medina, an 
equal stream, which rose some eleven miles to the south, turned mills, 
flowed through meadows, and grew dark, and deep, and silent by 
the town wharves and stores, and yet had a less eventful history than 
its shorter-lived consort. The salt tide-wave here brings the married 
stream tidings of the sea, and helps it bear away the impurity of the 
town and carry the shipping to and fro, sadly at first, then more sadly, 
by a foul factory poisoning a sweet country for miles; and then 
joyously between sloping meadows and corn-fields, and more joyously 
by village spire and palace tower till, only five miles from the town where 
it met and married the Medina, my tiny stream floats majestic 
warships, and the finest pleasure fleet in the world, and, beneath the 
teeth of armoured forts, passes to the “Infinite main,” in which it 
loses itself, as Kingsley’s stream told him, “like a soul that has sinned 
and is pardoned again.” But it has not disclosed its secret. 

On the chalky downs on either side of the valley of its birth, there 
are grassy barrows, tombs of forgotten warriors of an extinct or out- 
driven race. These slain heard the sweet small voice in their day; 
Druids uttered weird incantations over its dimpling face, while it 
continued its pleasant warble untroubled. The Italian soldiers, 
who overcame those primitive Celts, saw their helmed heads and 
armoured bodies in its bright waters; they built part of yonder 
ruined castle; the remains of one of their villas, its floors of Roman 
mosaic, can still be seen on its brink. My little stream supplied the 
cups and baths of these civilised Southern people, but I fancy it kept 
its counsel under the gaze of their dark eyes. They named Pan Down 
and Mons Jovis (now Mount Joy), they were steeped in Greek myth ; 
the little brook may have recalled Hylas and Narcissus, the hapless 
Arethusa and the pursuing Alphzus to their minds, with Syriux and the 
baffled Pan. Perhaps the Jutes, who came after them, fitted their 
Germanic nature-myths to it, and Christian converts of both races may 
have been baptised in its waters. That Wihtgar, who built and named 
the castle, the Wihtgarsburg, saw it and drank of it, perchance divined 
some of the mystery of its voice in the vale. That brave FitzOsborne, 
who built the church and enlarged the castle in the days of William the 
‘Norman, heard its pleasant song. Doubtless he, and the Jutes who 
came before him, reddened the water with human blood. 
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Many tongues have been spoken and strange gods worshipped by 
the side of my little brook ; it saw all the pageant of the Middle Age 
pass it and fade down the centuries ; to all those races and epochs 
it sang the same pleasant mystic song and ministered to similar 
necessities. When “ bluff King Harry broke into the spence,” and the 
Priory, still traceable by the church, was ruined, when Elizabeth built 
the newest gateway to the castle, when Charles pined behind its bars 
and looked out over the valley, hearing the brook’s song in the night 
stillness, and when the French harried the islanders, burnt their towns, 
and were ambushed and slain by them, its lulling song was still the 
same, and will be the same when we, too, are dust. Yet the little dear 
brook is so young and so fresh in its fair perpetual infancy. 

Of all brooks that laugh through the world, I surely love this little 
singing thing at the Clatter ford best, though many a brighter and better 
may be. Better even than that which “ bickered down a valley,” teliing 
Tennyson so garrulously and charmingly and exactly of its doings and 
seemings without letting a hint of its inner self escape; better than 
Milton’s “haunted stream” that so wrought on the fancies of young 
dreaming poets, or any of Shakespeare’s, or that clear and cool river that 
told Kingsley its history, or Coleridge’s hidden brook, which “to the 
sleeping woods all night, singeth a quiet tune.” 

Yet there is a brook more fascinating to me than this or any of 
these, the “sad little brook” that flowed through the secluded dell in the 
primeval American forest, where Arthur Dimmesdale and Hester 
Prynne met for the one brief hour of sunshine, that gladdend the 
morbid agony of their ruined lives. This sylvan brook, “in that wild 
heathen nature of the forest, never subjugated by human law or illu- 
mined by higher truth,” is to my taste the most refreshing and beauti‘ul, 
if not in literature yet surely in fiction. So bright, so restful, so 
soothing is that forest scene in contrast to the else intolerable agony 
and strain of what precedes and follows in that grand and gloomy 
romance. This little stream would not be comforted (by the singing 
child) ; it “still kept telling its unintelligible secret of some very mournful 
mystery that had happened—or making a prophetic lamentation about 
something that was yet to happen—within the verge of the dismal 
forest.” In the rapture and relief of giving up the life-long struggle 
and parting with the symbol of an over-long and over-hard penance, 
“ the course of the little brook might be traced by its merry gleam afar 
into the wood’s heart of mystery, which had become a mystery of joy.” 
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This is the pathetic fallacy pushed to its utmost limit, and the greatest 
imaginable contrast with that musical brook that 
winds about and in and out, 
With here a blossom sailing, 
And here and there a lusty trout, 
And here and there a grayling. 
Yet Tennyson too, scmetimes, but chiefly in youth, falls into the 
pathetic fallacy, in spite of himself; for cf reasoned purpose, and on the 
whole, he is not subject to it and distinctly repudiates it, as in Preak, 
Break. The mysterious and sorrow-laden brook, that in the heart ci 
the great black “heathen” forest, reflects the child, happy in slewing 
sunlight, or angry in shadow, and parts her jn her inrocence from her 
guilty parents, until the Scarlet Letter the sign cf penarce, is resumed, 
can never be forgotten, its charm ard significance invite the imagination 
to return to it and to dwell and dream by it again and again. But the 
momentary brightness fades as Hester and Pearl fade into the forest 
twilight. “The dell was to be left in solitude among its dark old trees, 
which, with their multitudinous tongues, weuld whisper long of what 
had passed there, and no mortal be the wiser. Aud the melancholy 
brook would add this other tale to the mystery with which its little 
heart was already over-burdened, and whereof it still kept up a 
murmuring babble, with not a whit more cheerfulness of tone than for 
ages heretofore.” 

The pathetic fallacy doubtless is a fallacy, but never was it more 
delightful or more convincing than in this fascinating forest scene, in 
which the water, the trees, the plants, and animals, the lights anc 
shadows, all are moved from their own proper interests to take part in 
the human drama, of which they are the intensely sympathetic 
spectators. But there is infinitely more than the pathetic fallacy in 
the wild and deeply poetic nature, so magically touched by the 
hand of a great master of imaginative and spiritual art, and so 
splendidly interwoven with human interest. There is a deep unavowed 
feeling of the demonic force of Nature, that indescribable sense of a 
living, breathing spirit permeating Nature, both as a whole and in parts, 
which constitutes the strongest charm and most irresistible magic of 
natural forces, scenes, and organisms, and which brings the human 
spirit into communion with another vaster and purer spirit, or host of 
spirits, of dark speech and mysteriously ennobling utterance. It is not 
pantheism, but is pantheistic, inasmuch as the divine spirit can speak 
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through gnomic nature as through the lips of a prophet; Hawthorne 
even goes so far as to talk of “illumining” the nature of the “heathen” 
forest by “higher truth,” an extravagance which shows how intense is his 
half-conscious conviction of the demonic force, or spirituality of nature. 
His epithet “heathen” is a—to Wordsworthians—blasphemy against 
Nature, which may be traced from the Manicheeism and devil-worship, 
inseparable from the dark and dreadful creed of his Puritan forerunners. 
Whether most Celtic, Teutonic, or Scandinavian in its remotest 
origin, it were too long here to discuss; it is certainly neither Latin 
nor Gallic, ze, Latinised Celtic; probably not Greek: Greek nature 
personification is precise and clear-cut, while this derives its chief 
grandeur from its vagueness But whatever else it may be, it is 
undoubtedly modern in its fullest development. Not the sensuous or 
zsthetic charm of Nature, but its super-sensuous or ethic charm, is its 
distinctive note; not the most beautiful, but the most suggestive and 
impressive, aspects of Nature are valued by this school, or rather church. 
It is at the root of mountain worship, a worship not so modern as is 
commonly supposed—for Dante knelt at this shrine, using another ritual 
than the modern. Shakespeare hints at the fellow creature in Nature; 
Milton has some inkling of it; Collins breathes it ; but it flowers fully 
only in the poets of the present century. Even French poetry (of the 
romantic school) is touched by it; Lacaussade feels it supremely in 
l Heure de midt, Paysage, and elsewhere ; Leconte de Lisle has it in his 
Sommeil du condor, too long to cite, also Alfred de Vigny in Ze Cor :— 


Et la cascade unit dans une chute immense 
Son éternelle plainte au chant de la romance :— 


mountain waters speaking the same tongue as Hawthorne’s forest brook. 
The Germans have it less than the English ; Heine, that singular and 
unclassable spirit, has it markedly in the incomparable Die Lotosblume 
and Ein Fichtenbaum. His Prinzessin Ilse, like Lérelet, and like, in 
some degree, Shakespeare’s fairies, is a modification of it, with some 
return to the primitive Germanic nature myths, such as Yggdrasil 
and the mystic river or serpent beneath it that girdles the world, such 
as those gnomes and local water and wood spirits, so like, yet so unlike 
their Greek kindred, Naiads, Dryads, Fauns, Satyrs, and Nereids. 
These Greek beings are sympathetic to Shelley’s genius and that of 
Keats, though adopted and developed so differently and characteristically 
by those two poets. The greatest demonic Nature pocts, except 
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Wordsworth—whose imagination is purely receptive and who is probably 
excepted because of his lack of creative power—are successful with these 


beings. Matthew Arnold, steeped in demonic Nature-lore, created a_ 


fresh and lovely variety in the exquisite Forsaken Merman. His far 
greater contemporary, Tennyson, has some sea-fairies, but they are 
lifeless and uninteresting. Coleridge has neither fairies nor Greek 
nature spirits, such as Shelley’s Oceanitdes, and Keats’ nature deities, 
nymphs and Lamias; the spirit “who bideth by himself, in the land of 
mist and snow,” and the two embodied Voices, are original creations, 
beautiful and spiritual, though scarcely more beautiful, more spiritual, 
and more vital in their charm than the demonic unembodied Nature in 
the Ancicnt Mariner. Such, for instance, as “Still as a slave before 
his lord, the ocean hath no blast,” and the exquisite simplicity of 


The moving moon went up the sky, 
And nowhere did abide, 

Softly she was going up 
And a star or too beside. 


That moon, whose “beams bemocked the sultry main,” one feels, one 
scarcely knows how, has a great deal to tell, like Hawthorne’s forest 


brook and Kingsley’s stream, so much the more that it has a reticence 
wanting in the last too explicit current. The Hymn in the Valley of 
Chamoun? is saturated with demonic force, ¢.g.: “ Ye five wild torrents, 
_ fiercely glad.” So, too, are other Sybilline Leaves, as Dejection and the 
fragmentary Hymn to the Earth. Yet Coleridge’s Nature is not always 
accurate, as Tennyson’s is. This super-sensuous feeling for Nature, 
though often called Wordsworthian, is no more peculiar to Wordsworth 
than Zolaism is to Zola; nay, Wordsworth is neither its founder nor 
its greatest exponent. Shelley is surely the high priest of that cult ; 
mortal never penetrated so deeply into Nature’s mysterious inner 
sanctuaries as he. Wordsworth is too much given to extract sermons 
from stones and books from running brooks, to catch the voice of the 
oracles, and except in those rare moods when he forgets himself, as a 
“consecrated spirit” set apart to be the sole authentic interpreter of 
Nature’s mysteries, he is an exceptionally prosaic writer. And this not 
only in his moral and didactic metrical disquisitions, but in his purely 
Nature processes. “ Rolled round in earth’s diurnal course, With rocks, 
and stones, and trees,” is a bald statement of what occurs literally, 
though not perceptibly, even to the most exact scientific observer, and 
spiritually, poetically, and zsthetically, occurs not at all. It is as false 
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in poetic art as the representation of four sides of a house at orice 
would be in pictorial art. Besides, it suggests the horrible interpre- 
tation of the corpse being mixed up and tumbled about with rocks 
and stones. Nor is his touch always either true or beautiful, or even 
literal ; when, for instance, he applies such an epithet as “mighty” to 
the innumerable wild-flowers that follow the small celandine. “ Heralds 
of a mighty host,” is crudely jarring when applied to beings so 
ethereally delicate and evanescent as flowers, especially wildings ; 
mighty implies size as well as strength, while host, though strictly 
defining a multitude, suggests, if it does not imply, militant numbers 
and certainly means powerful numbers. Tennyson could not have 
said anything so infelicitous, or even Byron, while Shelley and Keats, 
Matthew Arnold and Browning would have been revolted by it. How 
different from “Ground flowers in flocks,” in the sonnet of Mother 
Fancy, and those 


Winds that will be howling at all hours 
And are up-gathered now like sleeping flowers ! 


Nowhere does Wordsworth’s sense of the super-sensuous in Nature 
appear more beautifully and clearly than in the sonnet, du Evening 
Thought, beginning with the unmeaning conventional line :— 


It is a beauteous evening, calm and free :— 


and then, as if the image called up by the mere bald transcription 
of the words “beauteous evening” thrilled and inspired him to 
momentary self-forgetfulness, follows :— 


The holy time is quiet as a nun 
Breathless with adoration ; the broad sun 
Is sinking down in its tranquillity ; 

The gentleness of Heaven is on the sea: 
Listen ! the mighty Being is awake 

And doth with his eternal motion make 
_A sound like thunder— 


the pleonastic but harmonious “ everlastingly,” closes the octave, which 
is succeeded by a sextet that seems scarcely to have any rational 
sequence on its precedent, unless indeed it be one of those cryptic 
Wordsworthisms that are to all but the initiated “a yellow primrose.” 
Nowhere, unless it be in the very lovely Three Years She Grew. In 
these poems, the devout appreciation of the super-sensuous vitality of 
Nature is both lofty and noble in expression, as pellucid and refreshing 
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as a mountain brook flowing over a pebbly bed. But even this, 
admirable as it is, cannot stir and exalt like Shelley’s impassioned 
plunge into the very soul of Nature in “O wild West wind, thou breath 
of Autumn’s being!” Such lines as “If I were a dead leaf thou 
mightest bear,” &c. ; “ Make me thy lyre even as the forest is” :— 


Teach me half the gladness 
That thy brain must know, 

Such harmonious madness 
From my lips would flow, 
The world :— 


are to the cold and lofty contemplative bard’s An Evening Thought, 
and Three Years She Grew, as a psalm to a sermon, as a clarion blast to 
a shepherd’s pipe. The passionless, unemotional Wordsworth reveres 
Nature from afar, the impassioned Shelley adores her in a communion 
so close and intimate as to absorb the adorer, and blend and extin- 
guish him in the adored. Nor is this passion in any degree febrile or 
spasmodic ; it is always present, if not at its highest pitch, yet latent, 
pervading every allusion to the things of Nature and supplying an 
undercurrent to the things of man, while the contemplative reverence 
of the colder poet is often conspicuously absent, and the primrose, far 
from being nothing more than a yellow primrose, to him is even less. 
In poetry so steeped in ethereal Nature-passion as Shelley’s, it is not 
easy to find one passage in which it is eminently conspicuous, yet the 
tiny poem The Whisper of the Apennine, the richly sensuous, yet subtly 
super-sensuous C/oud, the Skylark, the Ode to the West Wind, and many 
passages in Prometheus Unbound, spring to the memory, while the 
opening line of A/astor, “ Earth, Ocean, Air, beloved brotherhood,” seems 
to be a Shelleyan confession of faith, paralleled by Byron’s stanzas in 
Childe Harold, faintly, as in,“ To sit on rocks, to muse on flood and 
fell,” fully, in the magnificent sequence on Lake Leman (written during 
his intercourse with Shelley) beginning at “It is the hush of Night,” 
and culminating in XC, “Then stirs the feeling infinite.” Rossetti’s 
parallel confession is the beautiful and pregnant Sea-Limzts, too 
perfectly finished to be quoted, except as a whole. An exact parallel 
to the sonnet “ The holy time is quiet as a nun,” occurs in LXXXIX of 
Childe Harold :— 


All heaven and earth are still—-though not in sleep 
But breathless, as we grow when feeling most : 
And, silent as we stand in thoughts too deep. 
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Another parallel to this may here be supplied from Browning’s By the 
Fireside :— 


The silence grows 
To that degree, you half believe 
It must get rid of what it knows, 
Its bosom does so heave. 


Shelley’s passion in the West Wind is paralleled by that of the 
renowned storm stanzas that follow XC, where it is invested in a 
splendour passing that of Shelley, who excels Byron, as it may be that 
he excels all other poets, in ethereal charm and a sort of fiery purity :— 


I would be 
A sharer in thy fierce and far delight, 
A portion of the tempest and of thee. 


Neither Wordsworth nor Tennyson has this yearning for communion 
so close. Keats has it, in his Vightzngale Ode especially, and Matthew 
Arnold has it, and Charles Kingsley in some degree in his North-East 
IVind. Rossetti and Browning show many traces of it. One feels 
that it is latent in them, but the opportune moment and the impulse 
fail to coincide and bring it forth. 

There is inspiration in the very name of Byron, the splendour of 
whose intellectual and poctic endowment so far exceeds that of any 
other poet of the century, unless it be Keats—the cruel brevity of whose 
days makes it difficult to judge how magnificent the manhood following 
such an adolescence might have been—Byron was so great that if he 
had been cut up a kingdom might almost have been peopled with his 
fragments, and that kingdom fairly supplied with poets. It was 
unfortunate for English poetry that he seldom rose to such heights 
as in these quoted lines; while Sheliey, with a more slender intellectual 
endowment, but of a nature more pure, guileless, and morally beautiful 
than ever dwelt in mortal man, remains for us of this time, at 
least, the arch-priest of Nature mysteries. 

Keats, even in the small result—small, that is, for a genius so rich— 
that his brief life permitted, is so various, so full of human interest, so 
picturesque and sensuous, so impassioned, that his spiritual significance, 
especially in relation to Nature, runs the risk of being overlooked. 
But it is there, and beautifully there. The immortal Grasshopper is no 
mere casual insect, but a Voice of Nature: with the Cricket a part of the 
poetry of earth that never ceases: in contrast with the charming and 
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musical Tennysonian brook which chatters, babbles, and does everything 
that is sensuously true and delightful, but has no spiritual utterance 
and no relation to Nature as a whole, nor any consciousness of 
spirit underlying things manifest to sense. Other great Nature- 
poets more or less lapse at times from the super-sensuous, but 
Tennyson scarcely ever, and then only in a faint and far-off way reaches 
it. In the wild swan’s death hymn, which “took the soul of that 
waste place with joy,” there is a distinct touch, but somehow it is not 
convincing ; it does not go home; it is like a high note faintly and 
hardly reached. The late-born Voice and Peak is actual falsetto. There 
are gnomic tendencies in C/arzbe/ and in the very beautiful and unique 
Lady of Sthalott, where the “little breezes dusk and shiver,” and “the 
broad stream in his banks ” is “ complaining,” but these are early poems 
when the characteristic notes of the singer were still being developed. 
Tennyson, though once he vainly asked the 


Wild bird, whose warble, liquid sweet, 
Rings Eden thro’ the budded quicks, 


to say “where the senses mix,” knew no bird like Keats’ Nightingale. 
Mortal poet never heard the like, its voice “found a path Thro’ the sad 
heart of Ruth, when, sick for home, She stood in tears amid the alien 
corn”; Emperor and clown heard it of old, and it often hath 


Charmed magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas in fairy lands forlorn. 


This “immortal bird” almost passes the Shelleyan skylark, the 
“blithe spirit,” that was never a bird. Each belongs to the poetry 
of earth that never dies, and each is something more. How crude 
and awkward, and almost comic, is “ Up with me, up with me, into the 
cloud,” beside these immortal voices! and how far beneath them even that 
Ethereal Minstrel, Pilgrim of the Sky, which was to Wordsworth not 
a Nature-voice, but a mortal lark, a “type of the wise who soar!” His 
cuckoo :— 


No bird: but an invisible thing, 
A voice, a mystery :— 


is, indeed, a Nature-voice, but too baldly, flatly presented to charm. 
Matthew Arnold’s Philomela, though heard on the banks of the 


Thames, is related to the Keatsian Nightingale; she is a Nature-voice 
to a Greek ear; “Eternal passion, Eternal pain,” is in her song. 





3° 





Tennyson’s birds, even his superb eagle, “ ringed with the azure world,’ 
are individuals, or they stand for their genus; they are exquisitely 
painted, minutely observed, and absolutely true, but they have no 
vital connexion with Nature as a whole, and are seen from without. 
His “Talking Oak” is a beautiful tree, suggestive of others renowned © 
in song and story, but suggestive of nothing more ; its voice, though 
pleasant and entertaining, is not a Nature-voice, its talk is of things 
human ; the poet, in the person of the lover, far from assuming the 
reverent attitude of the Nature-worshipper, distinctly snubs it, con- 
temptuously bidding it “ adjust” its “ vapid vegetable loves with anthers 
and with dust”; at best he patronises the “ babbling,” worldly-minded 
tree, even when promising to honour it in prose and rhyme. 

The pathetic fallacy soon fades from the poetry of Tennyson. 
Nature is often brought in as a foil to human emotion: as in Break, 
Break ; and in 

Nightingales warbled without ; 
Within was weeping for thee ; 


and all through Jaz Memoriam. The “summer winds about them 
blowing,” in the very lovely Lord of Lurlezgh, have nothing in common 
with the freshly-wedded lovers: they only “made a murmur in the 
land,” which was, indeed, the most delightful thing they could do. 
The scenery of Enoch Arden’s “beauteous hateful isle” was used in 
direct contrast with the misery of the shipwrecked solitary, but the 
pathetic fallacy creeps in again on his home-coming. When the pair, 
in Lo.ksley Hall, on the moorlands, heard “the copses ring,” it was 
“ her whisper” that “thronged my pulses with the fulness of the spring.” 
The nearest approach to sympathy with Nature throughout Jz Memoriam 
closes that beautiful description of spring, too long to quote :— 


And in my breast 
Spring wakens, too, and my regret 
Is like an April violet 
And buds and blossoms with the rest. 


His J/aud is tinged with the pathetic fallacy, strongly at the beginning, 
more faintly towards the end. On the whole, Nature is not to 
Tennyson a fellow creature instinct with spiritual life, but a background 
or foil for human emotion, or a series of scenery for the human drama, 
a yellow primrose, and nothing more. The Brook, full of sensuous life 
though it be in its explicit self-portraiture, is thought to need a human 
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foreground to justify its existence; but the thin and vapid humanity 
sandwiched between its little speeches has no real relation to it, nor 
more vital sympathy with it than one has with one’s chimney-pots or 
front-doorstep. Tennyson appreciates Nature, and that chiefly in 
minute and marvellously accurate detail ; he scarcely loves her, but he 
likes her exceedingly. As a whole, she seldom, and then only baldly 
and coldly, enters his verse. Only on pausing to reflect does one 
discover that he is not the prince of Nature-love poets, so deeply is his 
poetry coloured and so lavishly adorned by natural images. He stands 
apart from Nature in the haughty posture of a conscious superior; he 
analyses her a little too closely, and she resents it; on those rare 
occasions when he condescends to question her, he wants to know a 
little too much. He catechises rather than implores ; his catechising is 
abrupt, scarcely polite. Nature refuses to answer, and he is piqued. 
Nor is he by any means at his best on these occasions. “ Flower in 
the crannied wall,” is not up to the average Tennysonian level—not 
musical, not finished. The flower as a flower has little interest for him, 
but, he says, if he could understand it, “root and all,”—a singularly 
crude way of putting it—“I should know what God and man is.” 
Kingsley’s J Cannot Tell What You Say, Green Leaves, reaches a higher 
level ; yet Kingsley is not a poet, only a fine intellect with a poetic 
turn. On this, as on other subjects, Tennyson’s mind is not at unity 
with itself, to use his own phrase. He seems to have weighed Nature 
and found her wanting, to have begun with some inkling of the super- 
sensuous, and to have lost it. In Jz Memoriam he finds her “ so careful 
of the type,” so reckless of the individual, as to yield no basis for his creed 
that “somehow good must be the final goal of ill.” He finds her “red 
in tooth and claw with ravine,” and asks sadly, “ Are God and Nature, 
then, at strife?” In The Saztlor Boy, and occasionally elsewhere, 
Nature is a hostile, but not gnomic, force. He often recurs tu a 
pantheism that his logic continually condemns. In the pathetic 
picture of his faltering up the world’s great altar-steps, he /fazntly 
grasps the larger hope in spite of Nature. In the Higher Pantheism he 
tries to force himself against his reason to a foregone conclusion. 


The sun, the moon, the stars ; the seas, the hills, and the plains, 
Are not these, O soul, the Vision of Him who reigns ? 


he asks, proceeding to formulate his creed, or suggestion for a creed: 
as if from that granted premise, though really premise and conclusion 
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stand in no relation to each other, and the poem would be almost as 
good, and would certainly be more logical, if that first stanza, the 
only reference to Nature except “Earth, these solid stars, this weight 
of body and limb”—which reduces natural phenomena to the lowest 
denomination, inert matter—were omitted. 

‘More than any poet Tennyson has brought the sea into poetry: 
it is always murmuring, roaring, or foaming in a sort of undersong or 
burden—now with “azure bloom,” now “leaden-coloured,” with “low 
moan,” or with “ ridges roaring into cataracts.” His seas are beautiful 
and true, but they show no consciousness of Wordsworth’s “ mighty 
Being,” which “is awake”; of Shelley’s “unpastured deep, hungering for 
calm”; of Byron’s famous dark blue ocean, which he loved, and, as 
a boy, made it his “joy upon thy breast to be”; of Rossetti’s breathing 
sea on which “the sky leans dumb,” “aweary with all its wings,” while 
it sings a song “that is dark everlastingly.” In truth, Tennyson never 
wandered where 


Ail wan with traversing the night, 
Upon the desolate verge of light, 
Yearned loud the iron-bosomed sea, 


as Rossetti did. Yet Rossetti, steeped in gnomic force, is not usually 


accounted a Nature poet. Yet we are grateful for the exceeding beauty 
and accuracy of Tennyson’s seas of exoteric charm. How true is 
the “wrinkled sea” that “crawls” far down beneath the eagle on the 
cliff! So faithful to reality are his Nature touches that if one gathered 
a flower with two cups and Tennyson said it had three one would 
believe Tennyson, and conclude that Nature had forgotten herself. 
His landscapes are unique. One even finds more of Lakeland magic 
in the weird scene of King Arthur’s passing, and in Blow, Bugle, than 
in Wordsworth, whose swan, which 


on still St. Mary’s lake 
Floats double, swan and shadow, 


differs not at all from any swan on any mill-dam. But it is in 
Wordsworth’s rare best moods, in Shelley, Keats, Browning, and 
Rossetti that one chiefly finds Nature magic, the light that never was 
on sea or land. 

Do we quarrel with the grape because it lacks the velvet cheek of 
the peach, or with the fig because it yields no juice for the wine-vat ? 
Not at all. The universe is wide, the heart of man wider; we may 
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travel far and far in the “ realms of gold, that bards in fealty to Apollo 
hold,” and travel very pleasantly, finding various cheer in every hostelry, 
and all in a measure good. 

But my own little brook, which sent us so far in quest of fairy gold, 
has kept up its perpetual pleasant warble all this time ; through this 
jong sweet spring day the “netted sunbeam,” that one might never 
have seen but for the musical Tennysonian stream, has danced on its 
sandy shallows; larks, I know, are singing above it; perchance, a 
swallow is skimming its surface ; pleached willow boughs shed a tender 
gloom upon it; the lady’s smock, here the milkmaid, spreads silver 
sheets in the meadow by the footbridge, and golden-globed ranunculus 
is doubled in its wave by the sedge where the moor-hens nest. It is 
not darkly mystic, nor deep, nor gloomy as the whispering stream that 
refused its secret to Rossetti, when he would fain have extracted tidings 
of a loved mortal from it. Nor has it the,majesty and mystery, or the 
fascination of that soulful brook in the great wild heathen forest, which 
blended itself so intimately with the sorrow and sin of her who wore 
the Scarlet Letter, but it has kinship with Kingsley’s penitent river. It 
cannot “wind about and in and out” cr do half the things reported by 
the Tennysonian brook, still it achieves a greater and more beneficent 
purpose than that of joining a river in its exceptionally brief career. 
Keats may, and Tennyson must, have looked upon it, though perhaps 
not at this its most songful place by the Clatter ford. Wordsworth might 
have seen it, but certainly did not, when he thought of the “ beauty born 
of murmuring sound” that should pass into the face of Nature’s lady- 
Perhaps it still remembers those ancient Celts who made the earliest 
fortress where the ruined keep of Carisbrooke now stands, and the 
traces of whose village are on the opposite downs by the barrows of 
their dead. And perhaps it told more of its inner life to those remote 
forzotten folk than it has ever cared to speak of since. 


MAXWELL GRAY. 
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BEETHOVEN AND HIS TEN SYMPHONIES 


IV. 


O long as Beethoven could mix actively with the living world of 
S men and women he was (more or less) content to get beauty and 
briskness into his music, with frequent lapses into melting moods; 

.and the phraseology and, to an extent, the structures of Mozart and 
Haydn served him well enough. Then his deafness drove him from the 
human companionship he loved, and his music came to be, as he himself 
said, the only thing he lived for. Robbed of the joys of outer activity, he 
sought to compensate himself by living his inner life the more intensely, 
and as he took his music more and more earnestly he endeavoured to 
put into it all the emotions and thoughts which constituted his life. 
His moods were black; he had fallen back into his ancient melancholy ; 
he was consumed by the old bitter yearning ; and since he was the 
singer of purely human feeling and nothing else besides, these had to 
find a way into his music. Sir George Grove protests, somewhere 
against the notion of Beethoven as the “tone-poet” of sadness and 
despair ; but the sorrowful truth is that the notion is a just one. He 
had his moments of elation and even of rapt ecstatic joy, and towards 
the close of his life he found a consolation in a recondite mystic religion 
of his own making; but for long after his thirty-second year he 
remained simply the singer of despairing sadness, of the tragedy of 
human existence. It is as the singer of sorrow that he won the place 
he holds in the mighty brotherhood. The old mode of utterance no 
longer served. He needed a medium of speech more sensitive and 
responsive, more flexible and subtle. The merry rattle of the 
Haydnesque Allegro, which Mozart had used to such fine ends, was 
useless to him. He wished to be able to pass from the fiercest swiftness 
of motion to the long drawn Adagio song, and back again at will. He 
could no longer waste time in “grounding muskets”; so hard pressed 
was he generally for space to say all he thought that the peroration or 
coda became an essential and characteristic feature of his later work. 
His craving for a freer, fuller, and more accurate mode of expression 
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thus led him considerably to modify the symphony as Mozart left it, and 
he was driven further in the same direction by the irresistible architectural 
instinct which urged him to build up ever nobler, more coherent, more 
organic and vaster structures. The first-fruits of these tendencies was 
the Heroic symphony—in many ways the most notable Beethoven wrote. 
Here we find all the Beethovens. Something of the Beethoven of the 
first period still lingers on; the second Beethoven is present in nearly 
his whole strength ; there are odd hints of the third manner Beethoven 
who was yet to come ; and there are indications, also, of the three types 
of thought which generated the manners of expression. Beethoven set 
out to depict an actual hero, Napoleon Bonaparte ; but since he never 
showed at any time the smallest dramatic power, or the pre-requisite of 
dramatic power, the gift of entering into another person’s feelings and 
ways of thought, the portrait must be taken as Beethoven’s own. 
Technically it is a surprising advance on the Second symphony, 
though not on some of the sonatas. The music flows on without 
break, theme growing out of theme, and even (one might imagine) 
movement out of movement. How strongly Beethoven must have been 
inspired at the time of writing by the desire to attain general unity, 
is curiously indicated by the similarity between phrases in different 
movements (see the passage in bars 14-5 before the double bar of the 
first movement and that in bars 26-7 of the major section of the Funeral 
March) ; perhaps also by the fact that in one place he develops the 
first theme of the first movement into a figure identically the same 
as one undoubtedly developed from the second subject ; and certainly 
by his giving us three movements very sharply defined in outline, 
and concluding with one which has no outline whatever, a movement 
which has a satisfying air of being the coda to the whole symphony, 
and quite inseparable from it. And while it must be admitted 
that he has attained a splendid unity, any one who knows the earlier 
and the later music may go through the Heroic and find amongst 
the main bulk of its strains, which are decidedly in his second 
mariner, page on page which is the earlier Beethoven struggling to 
find: -himself, and at least bar on bar which is the later Beethoven 
casting his shadow before. The different elements are not incon- 
gruous: they were all part of the complete Beethoven, though some 
were neglected and some largely developed at different periods 
of his life; and here they go to form a complete organism, a 
coherent structure without flaw. The real second subject (for what 
D2 
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Sir George calls the second is not, to my thinking, a subject at all 
—at least not, in the playwright’s jargon, a “ practicable” subject)— 
is full of restrained longing, reminiscent of his earliest music. At 
bar sixty-three, after the double bar, he begins to work it out, and 
presently it resolves itself into the shapelessness of what certainly 
appears in the score as a tornado of cross-accents, discords, and 
sforzandos, which Sir George Grove refers to as a “ picture of obstinacy 
and fury.” Now, nothing could be wider of the mark than this criticism. 
The passage itself, irrespective of the hints afforded by its origin, and 
by the blank despair of the wailing phrase that follows it, speaks only 
too plainly of agonised longing—that terrible longing which cannot be 
subdued, yet which foresees its own defeat. This is emphatically the 
second manner Beethoven. There are pages of the first period man 
in the Finale, which—and the fact is an important evidence of the 
truth of my hypothesis—is based on a theme belonging to his first 
period, a Prometheus theme; while for specimens of the third manner 
one need only turn to parts of the Funeral March, or note the mystery 
of much of the Finale after the Poco Andante, and especially that 
melody which Gounod used in an utterly castrated shape as “ Typical 
of the Redeemer.” I do not propose to go into the question of the 
meaning of the different movements, of the pictures present to 
Beethoven’s eye when he wrote them ; but I may remind those of my 
zeaders who wish to make up their minds on such unimportant matters 
that they must not look for dramatic sequence in a symphony. When 
I wrote about this very work some time ago*I pointed out that 
decorative effect is the symphony composer’s first consideration. If 
he can combine dramatic sequence with this, so much the better; but 
if he cannot, no one is a penny the worse. How very little Beethoven 
thought of telling a sequential story is proved by his having (as have we 
his own authority for saying) placed the Death of his hero in the middle 
of his Life. All such fatuously ingenious misexplanations as Mr. Charles 
‘Wood’s (quoted by Sir George Grove) must be rejected. Beethoven did 
mot enjoy the privilege of a Royal College training. That may have 
been his and our loss: it certainly upsets Mr. Wood’s speculation. 
Only a Royal College student, and certainly not a Beethoven, would 
construct a symphony on the plan he suggests. 

The Heroic marks the most important moment in Becthoven’s 
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artistic career. Having once taken the “new road,” he plodded steadily 
on until it led him into the undreamed-of lands explored in the Mass 
ix D and the Ninth symphony. The Fifth shows the next true 
advance. The Fourth—that quaint return to his early Haydnesque 
manner—was written during the brief spell of happiness he enjoyed 
when the love affair with his “ unsterbliche geliebte” seemed to flourish. 
I cannot resist the fancy that the themes of the first and last movements 
belong to a time prior to those of the Second itself. That slow intro- 
duction, so solemn, yet meaning so little, and the staccato arpeggio first 
subject of the Allegro, and the sprightly second subject, and the canon 
that follows, are all sheer Haydn ; while, with the exception of one or 
two passages, the Finale might be Haydn too, for Haydn himself 
could not have written simpler and merrier tuncs, nor have hit upon 
a more naive planless plan. On the other hand, the slow movement 
is divine as it is short, and though not so significant as the Funeral 
March in the Heroic, is pure second manner Beethoven for all that; and 
a curious vein of sadness, of unsatisfied longing, runs all through the 
Scherzo (see bars 35-42; and-bars 15-18 of the Trio). In no movement 
is there any of the elaborate evolution of melody from melody by which 
the tissue of the Heroic is woven; and the working out of the first 
Allegro, in particular, consists largely of repetitions of the first theme, 
accompanied by a miclody made by filling passing notes into the 
semibreves that make their appearance at bar 43 (of the Allegro). 
I know little of the sketches for the Fourth, save that there are 
some in existence; but in the absence of evidence I assume that 
Beethoven, wishing to write a jolly symphony, took melodies invented 
in the first happy time after he began to gain a reputation in Vienna, 
and worked them up. Being Beethoven’s, the Fourth is a fine piece of 
art, but not especially fine for Beethoven. 

The Fifth, as I have said, the next true advance, was planned before 
the Fourth was commenced. Whatever the circumstances that inspired 
it—and the circumstances may have been nothing more than some 
imaginary story to which he “worked”—it marks as important a 
moment in Beethoven’s spiritual history as the Heroic did in his 
artistic development. “So Fate knocks at the door,” said he of the 
simple group of four notes that assume so tremendous an aspect in the 
light of the music which is spun from them, but the remark may 
have been merely a jest intended to mystify a tiresome questioner. 
Still, the first movement does tell of some fearful spiritual conflict ; 
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one’s scul seems menaced by some dreadful catastrophe, a catastrophe 
the more dreadful because the menace is so vague. The slow movement 
is a love-song—-the original form of the opening closely resembled a 
phrase that Beethoven often used to express love—though even there 
a sense of danger haunts one, and long passages (see bars 156-166) 
are simply uncanny ; while the Scherzo, in which he seems to speak 
strange things out of a dream in deép sleep, the sleep of a clairvoyant, 
leads into one of the most triumphant pieces of music ever conceived. 
But the triumph is not the same glad sense of indefeasible power 
which Handel possessed and put into his music. Rather it is the 
sad triumph of one who has mastered himself and learnt how to lay 
down his life’s hopes. There is no other joyful song I know where 
jubilation so intense borders so closely upon heart-broken tearfulness. 
The third subject, pregnant of the two emotions, is perhaps the most 
touching Beethoven wrote, and there is an unspeakable pathos in the 
coda with its air of “Come, let us be done with this, lest we weep 
outright.” But it must be remembered that this may be a misreading 
on my part, for the expression of supreme joy in music is never far 
away from the expression of overwhelming grief. Towards the end of 
one of the highest utterances in music of pure joy, “I know that my 
Redeemer liveth,” the basses sob (at “the first-fruits of them that 
sleep”) with an intensity of repressed feeling that reminds one of 
some parts of the Funeral March in the Heroic. So far as the mere 
music is concerned—the mere tissue of sound—in the Fifth we have 
Beethoven in the height of his mastery. He afterwards composed 
two grander works—the Mass in D and the Choral—but they are 
grander by reason of their content, and not their style or beauty 
of detail. In the Fifth we get the fullest measure of beauty in 
expression, combined with the greatest weight in the matter expressed, 
that Beethoven was able to give us. Afterwards he gave us a greater 
matter, but the manner was never again so great. 


V. 


The story of Beethoven’s final despair is well known. Compelled 
by his deafness to walk lonely in a silent world, always anxious for 
to-morrow’s dinner, plagued by a blackguard nephew, his music alone 
would no longer suffice him. He had formerly been content to seek 
consolation in expressing life through his music, but now he needed 
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something to make’ life itself tolerable’ He found it. “The starry 
heavens above us,” he wrote, “and the moral law within us ”—his con- 
solation lay in the thought of a mighty All-Father who dwelt amongst 
the stars far outside the range of day and night, and Time and Death, 
from whom he came at the first and to whom he would return at the end, 
who cared for him and protected him as he himself had cared for and pro- 
tected others ; and it lay also in the consciousness of his own strength 
to overcome the sickening yearnings that consumed him for the things of 
this world that never were to be his. That he did in a confused way 
identify his All-Father with the God of the Christians and his: “ moral 
law within us” with the Ten Commandments without us of those same 
Christians, I can well believe, knowing his prodigious slowness of 
apprehension, and guessing how long it would take him—brought up a 
Lutheran in a pigtail court, and never all his life through getting into a 
very much larger air—to find out the precise differences between his own 
All-Father and the God of the Christians, between his own creed and the 
creed of the Christians. But whatever the formula that served him to 
recognise his creed by, in reality it was a sheer mysticism incapable of 
being fully and clearly defined in words. The main thing is that it 
served him. It made existence tolerable, became the engrossing 
matter of his thought, became life itself, for he. lived only the 
intellectual life. It made the pain of life less acute—converted it into 
a continuous gnawing pain ; and sometimes, in moments of exaltation, it 
enabled him to forget pain altogether. It was inevitable that this inner 
change should fetch about a corresponding change in his mode of 
expression. Having a new matter to communicate, he wanted fresh 
terms of speech. But the change came gradually and was not the 
result of premeditation like the taking of the “new road” with the 
Heroic. He had now no “new road” to take. Rather, as I have said, 
once having entered on the new road he was bound to reach the Ninth 
and the big Mass. It is interesting to note how the last style grew. 
All along his tendency had been to let mere charm go, and to look 
more and more carefully after fidelity of utterance ; and when to this 
growing tendency he added a tendency to indulge largely in counterpoint 
and fugue, we get the essential characteristics of the new style. It is 
easy to see why he went to the stricter modes of writing in his later 
times. He had not now to express the conflict of diverse and: mutually 
destructive passions so much as reflection strangely tinged with mystical 
emotion, and it was natural that his sympathy with Bach, the great 
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master of purely reflective music, should lead him to study, or at least 
to think much of that master, even if he knew little more of him than 
the Wohltemperirte Clavier. Further, for the expression of thought 
blended with mystical emotion, for the expression of the mystical 
emotion generated by a flow of mysterious thought, no better medium 
than a web of tone woven in contrapuntal fashion of many diverse 
threads of sound could be, or has yet been, devised. It enabled 
Beethoven to set flowing a stream of music, whose hues and 
motion varied with the variations in the colour and excitement 
of his thought, but which flowed steadily in the one direction, 
without conflicting tides and puzzling eddies. The Seventh symphony 
is the first orchestral work in which we see the new manner 
definitely forming. The Sixth—the Pastoral—is merely a bye-blow, 
an experiment in a species of music for which Beethoven had not 
the smallest gift. It is true that the first movement has a freshness 
which may be a spring freshness, that the second is inspired by a 
feeling which he may have experienced when sitting by a brook, that 
the third might serve to accompany a dance of peasants, and that the 
finale is sweet and tender. But the only part which does remind one of 
nature ever so remotely is the Storm. The first D flat is a masterstroke ; 
and the shrilling of the wind and the dashing of the raindrops are both 
powerfully done, so that we do get the fresh air for a moment into our 
nostrils. For the rest, we never find a lucky phrase that calls up a vision 
of scenery—a phrase such as Handel or Purcell, Weber or Wagner, could 
have given us. Well might Beethoven scribble on the score :—* More 
an expression of feeling than a painting.” The Finale is a notable 
example of the quaint obtuseness which was combined with Beet- 
hoven’s immense intellectual power ; for surely if the thing had presented 
itself to him for a moment he would have seen the childish silliness 
of the notion of making the peasants sing a hymn of thanksgiving 
after the storm had passed. Not for many a century has any mortal, 
whether peasant or prince, felt thankful (to the extent of singing 
a hymn) because a storm has passed! Certainly he wrote the move- 
ment only because some one had done something of the sort before, and 
the xaiveté of the notion did not occur to him. This is not to say that 
the Pastoral is not very fine. It is fine; but it is not Beethoven’s best ; 
nor has it the pungency of phrase which a composer with a genius for 
the picturesque would have put intv it. It is not atavistic, perhaps, like 
the Fourth, and, as we shall shortly see, the Eighth—not a return to am 
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earlier type. But many of the melodies are early Beethoven, even if the 
whole work is not ; and it illustrates my hypothesis of the returns to an 
early type in a negative way. For Beethoven’s love of nature was 
permanent in his character; it was there from the beginning and it 
remained to the end ; it could not change, as so many of his loves and 
hates changed, with the advent of the troublous years. And having this 
early love to express, he did it partly in the early manner; and if some 
of the music is later in character, it is because the feeling was not 
exclusively an early one—not a feeling experienced in his youth 
and never experienced, but only remembered, in his age—and it 
did not therefore exclude altogether the later mode of utterance. 
Emphatically it is not an advance on the Fifth. That advance we 
only meet in the Seventh. Here we find for the first time that 
curious approach to harshness which resulted from Beethoven’s 
increasing contempt for pretty phrases and harmonies; we get 
ample contrapuntal web-weaving; and we get the mysterious, often 
weird feeling with which so much of the later music is imbued. 
I cannot agree with Sir George Grove when he speaks of this 
symphony as “romantic.” In atmosphere it is the strangest of 
the Nine: it is comparable to nothing else than a dream where one 
walks in a horrible twilight through empty wet streets. In Bach one 
frequently gets this sense of walking in darkness ; and it was the sure 
result of the darkness in which Bach walked all his days. Beethoven, 
too, walked in it while he lived the repressed unhealthy life of Bonn ; 
and he went back to his old mental state when once more his 
activity was repressed, and gave us such music as this of the 
Seventh, and much of the Ninth, music penetrated with this curious, 
what I can only call an “inward,” quality—the music of a man who 
leads an unhealthy, unreal life, a life swarming with illusions and 
hallucinations. In spite of the dance rhythm, any one who listens 
carefully will find little of jollity in it, but much of the opposite. 
For example, note the peculiarly unearthly effect of the abrupt 
pianissimo at bar 50 of the Vivace, where we get a passage closely 
resembling one which I have already pointed out in the slow 
movement of the Fifth as uncanny; and, again, the long continued 
mournful moaning which begins at fifty bars from the end, the 
oft-repeated phrase being identical with an important one in the 
ensuing Allegretto. The brooding mystery of that Allegretto is so 
obvious that I need not stay to speak about it. The Scherzo brings 
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a change of feeling, though even here, in the Trio, there is the same 
sense of remoteness. But in the Finale we get the redaction which 
was inevitable, and necessary, besides, for the sake of decorative effect. 
Beethoven knew well enough that to continue any longer in the same 
mood would be to stultify himself, for no one would or could sit out 
the symphony ; and in this outburst of wild, ecstatic, feverish energy, 
like the temper of a man who laughs with grim humour at himself 
while he rages, he provides the necessary relief, or, if you like, the 
cheerful ending to the story. It should be noted here that there is no 
dramatic contrast of theme with theme, no battling of moods ; the same 
passion prevails from beginning to end, becoming here a little less, there 
a little more, vehement. Beethoven had now no hopes, and therefore 
few fears; he neither fights against fate in his despondency, nor in his 
exalted moments dreads disaster. Looked at horizontally, it is 
homogeneous music; though, looked at vertically, the continuous web 
is seen to be woven of many heterogeneous threads; and this is one 
of the characteristics of the music of the last style. 

I pass over the lovely Eighth symphony, not precisely as a bye-blow 
like the Pastoral, but as at any rate a little out of the line of 
Beethoven’s development. The opening of the first movement and of 
the Scherzo might be Mozart’s own, while Mozart never wrote any- 
thing more consciously trivial than the Allegretto: a movement I confess 
I have no liking for. The Finale, however, is sheer Beethoven, and 
of the last period, and it expresses in miraculously beautiful melodies 
one of his rare moods of blissful calm. Indeed, towards the end of the 
movement the repetition of the four notes taken from bar 9 of the 
principal theme indicate a state of unwonted rapture. He possibly 
felt the need of a change after the intensely personal note of the 
Seventh; for in this rapture there is something analogous to the 
impersonal feeling of the old masters, Palestrina and Sweelinck. So 
rarely did this mood occur, that the symphony might pass out of 
existence to-morrow without leaving a serious gap in the chain of 
Beethoven’s orchestral works ; though the world would be the poorer 
by three of the loveliest movements created by man—movements as 
perfect in their loveliness, as dainty and delicate and deliciously crisp 
and free from suggestion of passion, heat, and hurry and glare, as 
fresh-blown daisies. That Beethoven could, and did, in his age imagine 
such wonders, and that he so seldom did so, proves the concentration with 
which he must as a rule have bent himself to the labour of imaging 
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with fidelity, so to say, in tones the thought and feeling that formed his 
life. The next step was to the Mass in D, which, with the Choral, 
constitutes Beethoven's most tremendous, and certainly his most 
thoroughly Becthovenish, achievement. It need scarce be said 
that it is no more a Mass than the Choral Symphony is a Mass. 


But for the words no one would dream of calling it one; and I do 
not believe a theologian would think for a moment of accepting the 
meaning which Beethoven obviously put upon the words. Neither 
in form nor in character is the music religious: it is purely an 
expression of Beethoven’s personal feelings. True, in it we find all 
that Beethoven felt about “the starry heavens above us”; but if we 
must reckon it religious music on that account, we must likewise allow 
that the lately discovered Greek Ode to the Sun is religious music, and 
that the Eddas are (Christian) religious writings. I have no desire to 
insist on a petty point,and I call the J/ass in D a symphony as one 
might call the Fifth Symphony a drama, and am willing enough to 
admit that as certainly as a spade is a spade, is a Mass a Mass and a 
symphony a symphony. But the point, such as it is, has its value if it 
fixes attention on the autobiographical character of the Mass in D, One 
might guess that Beethoven had decided in his two last huge works 
to express all that he thought and felt most strongly about human 
existence ; and if in the big Mass he sung of “the starry heavens 
above us,” in the Ninth he certainly sang of “the moral law within 
us.” But both alike are Beethovenish in the greatness and in the 
triviality of the notions we find there. How waive the idea of 
painting a picture of advancing troops, with cornets and _ bugles 
sounding, before giving the alto the agonised recitative Agnus Dei, 
followed by the choral prayer for peace! Every sentence of the 
Mass is treated in a precisely similar spirit; and in manner, as in 
matter, it is sheer last period Beethoven. We find the indifference 
to euphony, the desire—-at any rate, it almost seems the desire—for 
effects of false relations, which followed from the nearness he brought 
his expressions to the matter expressed ; and it is last period Beethoven, 
too, in the splendidly proportioned form of each of its movements, and, 
likewise, in the proportion of movement to movement, although the fact 
that the common rules for what is technically known as “form” are set 
at defiance, or rather contemptuously disregarded, has led many to the 
conclusion that it has no form at all. 

My space is nearly spent, and I reluctantly pass to an even more 
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perfunctory discussion of the Ninth Symphony—-the companion Choral 
symphony in D minor to this Choral symphony in D major—the com- 
panion and the complement. For in the Mass we have the life to be 
thought, and in the Choral the life to be lived ; the one is the expression 
of Beethoven’s inmost life, the spirit in which he looked upon the ultimate 
facts of existence ; the other not exactly of his outer life—for he had no 
true outer life—but of the spirit in which he faced the facts of workaday 
existence. I have heard this symphony praised as a stupendous intel- 
lectual conception ; and I could not help thinking that no great work 
of art was ever yet built on a more inept intellectual basis. He 
sings all the passions but one; finds them all wanting; thinks of the 
missing one, joy, and says to himself, “Ah! joy is the thing: come, 
I will be joyful.” Surely the man who thinks he can _ henceforth 
live joyously merely by resolving to be joyful does not stand very 
far from the German baron who took to leaping upon tables with a 
view of learning to be lively! Beethoven at least did not learn to live 
joyously in this fashion; for he very quickly lapsed into the old resigned 
sadness and went on composing more and more reflective, brooding and 
“inward” music to the end of the chapter. But the arrangement 
permitted of a great work of art being built in somewhat the same way 
as Mozart made a great work of art-out of the silly twaddle of the Dox 
Giovanni libretto. The first movement depicts the mood of the joyless 
man, the man to whom each dawn is terrible, for he knows the day 
brings no pleasure, but only pain; and every phase of that mood is 
revealed with an unrelenting thoroughness begotten of mournfully 
intimate knowledge, so that no man may listen to the music without 
being mastered by it, and being made to live for a time Beethoven’s 
own life. How touching is the second theme, held out again and 
again as a vision of perfect happiness, and always foliowed by the 
old despair! There is no drama here: the second theme, while 
providing an element of decorative contrast, is a literary symbol that 
prevents the significance of the other themes being overlooked. Who 
can resist that chromatic bass towards the finish, and over the bass 
the wailing of the wind instruments? or the terrible bareness of the 
string passage (beginning bar 116)? The movement ends_brusquely 
with a strident repetition of the first theme, like an edict of Fate, like the 
curse laid upon the Wandering Jew, “ Neither Joy nor Peace nor Rest 
shalt thou ever know!” The meaning of the Scherzo can be guessed 
from the fact that the theme is known to have been suggested to 
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Beethoven as he stepped out of a dark doorway into a bright sparkling 
starlight ; and we can imagine him in the open air trying to see the 
satisfactory side of life in the rural simplicity of living depicted 
in the Trio. But it does not satisfy him any more than the 
tenderness of the Adagio satisfies him. He scems almost to dash 
away the theme of the Trio before commencing the Adagio; and he 
interrupts the Adagio with a terrifically discordant crash, certainly 
. intended to indicate extreme impaticnce. Then he passes all the 
emotions of the previous movements in review, and tries a fresh one, 
joy ; and after the bass recitative, “No more of those noises: let us sing 
the song of joy,” he does sing the song of joy. It is impossible to say 
that one movement is greater than another, all are so great; and, on 
the whole, one may say of the Ninth what cannot be said of any other 
of the Nine (I do not attempt to compare the Mass with an instrumental 
work), that it is worthy to rank with Mozart’s G minor, which, but for 
the Ninth, would stand as the unapproached example of splendid and 
poignant orchestral writing. But it is, as I have already said, by 
reason of its content that-the Ninth is so stupendous. Certainly 
we have here the third manner at its best; but the third manner no 
more compared with the second, merely as a manner, than the second 
compared with Mozart’s manner, or Handel’s. These two musicians 
held the secret of expression at once superb and simple; Bach often 
touches them close; but Beethoven only in the second period came 
within measurable distance of them. His style is a grand, a noble one ; 
but it has not their calm, their splendid poise, their careless utterance of 
great thought. We can never forget that he is a peasant—great, 
enormously great, but still a peasant. Yet I cannot but think that 
Beethoven’s deafness was the cause that mainly prevented his later 
style from being as much finer than his second, as his second was finer 
than his first. As it is, the wonderful beauty of much of the Ninth, 
the piercing expressiveness of the whole of it, the architectural mag- 
nificence and power of it, make it one of the most moving pieces of 
art in existence ; and it is probably the most obstinately sincere piece 
‘of art in existence. 

Let me add that those who are interested in the atavistic hypothesis 
will find a great deal of the last significance in Sir George Grove’s 
book, to which, in my final sentence, I cordially recommend my readers. 


JOHN F. RUNCIMAN. 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE ARABIAN HORSE 
A SCIENTIFIC HYPOTHESIS 


WO years ago I had the privilege of spending a day with 
Professor Huxley at Eastbourne, whither I had come to consult 
him on a subject which had long perplexed me. I desired to 

learn from the greatest living evolutionist what probability there was 
in quite modern science of the Arabian Kehailan being, as Bedouin 
tradition asserts, the descendant of a distinct wild breed indigenous to 
Arabia, or whether the opinion of Youatt and Hamilton had come to 
prevail, who held him to be of comparatively recent introduction there. 
Could science or history support in any way that other Eastern tradition 
which asserted him to have been an ancient domestic breed originally 
a gift to the Bedouins by King Solomon or another? What of 
Hamilton’s theory of many wild breeds—the bay, the piebald, the 
mottled grey, the eel-backed dun? Could the special characteristics 
of the Arabian marking him so distinctly from other breeds have 
been acquired solely in domesticity ? 

My inquiries, made first in general terms by letter, had been 
responded to with all possible kindness. The great Professor had 
indeed begun by disclaiming any special knowledge of the subject of 
my doubts, but he had admitted that it had been glanced at by him, 
and he had replied in a letter which showed that it was not a new ° 
one with him. “My inquiries,” he wrote, “ into ihe former history of 
the horse for the most part have been confined to geological antiquity, 
and I have never gone very carefully into the question of the horse of 
the recent period, which, as I daresay you know, has been carefully 
discussed in a work by a French author, M. Piétrement,- who, if I 
remember rightly (it is some years since I considered the matter), 
imagines that the horse was indigenous to Arabia.* 

“ As I have said, I-have never gone into the question very carefully, 
but I think that there are historical grounds for doubting that 
conclusion. ) , , | 





* This was a mistake, as will be shown later. 
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“It appears to me certain that horses (and chariots) were unknown 
to the Old and the Middle Empires of Egypt, while in the early age 
of the New Empire they abound. Egypt, however, had a hold on 
Northern Arabia from, at latest, the fourth dynasty—or very early in 
the days of the Old Empire. If horses were known and domesticated 
in Arabia, at that time, how is it that, for a good thousand years, the 
Egyptians knew nothing about them ? 

“On the other hand, it was in the earliest days of the New Empire 
that the Egyptians extended their power over Syria and came into 
close relations with the civilisation of Mesopotamia, where the horse 
seems to have been known since Accadian times, and domesticated for 
draught purposes and for riding by the Semites at a period long ante- 
cedent to its introduction into Egypt. (See Hammel, Dze vorsemitische 
Kulturen in Aegypten und Babylonien, 1882, p. 403.) 

“If such is the fact, the conclusion would seem to be that the horse 
of Western Asia was indigenous to the uplandsef Central Asia—like 
sO many equine quadrupeds—and was tamed and made into a draught 
and saddle animal in Mesopotamia, whence he would very easily pass 
into Egypt on the one hand and Arabia on the other—the subsequent 
special characteristics of the Arab being brought about by centuries 
of selective breeding, in a peculiar climate, by a nation of horsemen. 
Of course, all this is very speculative, but until exact knowledge is 
obtained it is a hypothesis that may be worth consideration.” 

Such was Mr. Huxley’s first answer. It had led to a slight further 
correspondence, and to the invitation, which I had gladly accepted, to 
see him at Eastbourne ; and on the 25th of July, 1894, I spent the day 
with him in a thorough discussion of the whole matter—a piece of good 
fortune for me made doubly precious by his death last year. Now, there- 
fore, that the delightful personality of the great man of science is no 
longer with us, I feel that I shall be rendering a service to many who 
have been his disciples if I give, to the best of my recollection, the results 
of our then discussion, and of the knowledge from other quarters which 
he put me in the track of acquiring. The memory of that privileged 
afternoon is still strong in me. Apart from the technical question 
treated, Huxley was among the most interesting of old men, broken 
somewhat in health, but retaining all his ancient clearness of thought 
and expression, and conversing with vigorous ease, and not seldom 
with flashes of that vehement controversial fire which made him so 
redoubtable an antagonist, the whole softened and made touching and 
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beautified with age. The argument about the Arabian horse, as we 
made it out in our conversation, and with the help of Piétrement and 
others, is briefly as follows :— 

The remote history of the horse is a geological puzzle, which has 
been traced, however, very successfully back through fossil records to 
those dim regions of the past when Europe and North America were 
one Continent. It is one of the least explicable facts—on this Huxley 
insisted—of that far period, that the equine race was then distributed 
from North to South over the whole of America, but had entirely 
disappeared long before the landing of the Spanish conquerors, who 
brought their European horses with them, and so re-peopled the New 
World. Not only had the last Eguus caballus perished, but there was 
not even the faintest tradition of its once existence among the Indians, 
who hunted still and fought on foot. In the extreme South, the giant 
Patagonians were lords of the plain, a fact which seems to show that 
riding had never from’ remote antiquity been practised there, for as soon 
as the new horses began to be used by the Indians the supremacy of 
the giants was broken, and the lighter bodied tribes prevailed, as they 
prevail to this day. Moreover, there is no fossil trace of the early horse 
of America as connected in any way with Man. 

In Europe, on the contrary, our first indications of Man occur with 
those of the horse. The cave-dwellers of the paleolithic race inhabiting 
France and Germany at the end of the Tertiary and the beginning of 
the succeeding period have left their bones in conjunction with those 
of many animals, and notably of the reindeer, the mammoth, and the 
horse, of which rude but beautiful outlines have been found carved by 
them on contemporary mammoth tusks. It is certain, however, that 
neither the reindeer, nor the horse, nor any other animal except, 
perhaps, the dog, was domesticated by them. The skulls and thigh 
bones of the horses found in the caves are all fractured with a clearly 
marked object of extracting the brains and marrow. The cave- 
dwellers were hunters, not herdsmen nor shepherds. They took their 
prey with weapons pointed with chipped flints, or perhaps in pit-falls, 
on the plains, and dragged certain portions only to their lairs to be 
devoured at leisure. The caves have preserved the record carefully, but 
the horse skulls are too imperfect for any certainty with regard to the 
type or breed. M. Piétrement, indeed, on the authority of a single 
perfect skull unearthed in the Valley of the Seine, affirms his belief 
in its identity with the modern Percheron, but I found Huxley 
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incredulous. He was not even satisfied, if I remember rightly, that 
the remains of that period in France were specifically of the Eguus 
caballus. The balance of proof, all the same, seems to be that horses 
they were of some undetermined breed, though certainly not domesti- 
cated. These are the earliest horse fossils found in connexion with 
Man, though there is no reason to suppose that horses did not exist 
also at that time in Eastern Europe and Asia, where caves are either 
less frequent or have been less carefully explored, and much that is 
important may still be found. The age of domestication came later. 

The whole subject of the original domestication of wild animals 
by Man is one of extreme interest. Mr. Galton is perhaps our best 
authority on it; but Huxley warned me emphatically that there was as 
yet no certain knowledge, only more or less “ingenious guess-work,” 
founded on the probabilities of the case and analogies from contem- 
porary savage life. It was impossible to say in what order the various 
animals were reclaimed, nor at what date, except by the merest approxi- 
mation. It was not even possible in most cases to identify the particular 
wild stock from which the tame had been derived. 

Nevertheless, it may be accepted generally that there are two. 
orders of domestic animals which belong respectively to the hunting and! 
the pastoral epochs of Man’s existence. Of the former by far the most: 
important is the dog. His remains are found in conjunction with the 
cave-dwellers of the early Stone Age, and it is probable that the epoch is. 
immensely remote when he first attached himself to human fortunes.. 
The union between them, however, has never till quite modern times.. 
been one of ownership. It has been an alliance rather, or at most a 
condition of dependence on the dog’s part, of tolerant protection on the 
man’s. There is something distinctly parasitic in the canine nature... 
The hyena and jackal attach themselves to the lion where the lion exists,_ 
and share the remnants of his feasts. Where the lion has disappeared,. 
as in Syria and Egypt, they haunt the neighbourhood of human habi- 
tations, and if unmolested become bold and familiar. It is easy then 
to imagine a particular canine race imposing itself on Man when Man 
first became a slayer of great game, and thus through long toleration, 
and by making himself of use in keeping other beasts away, becoming 
accepted as part of the human establishment. Thus we see at the 
present day in Saghalien the wild dogs of the woods joining the savage 
tribes in their captures of fish and receiving the offal, or allowing 
themselves even, when hungry, to be harnessed to sleighs, but always 
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going back to the woods. All over Asia and North Africa the con- 
dition of the pariah dog in the villages differs little from that of the 
jackal. It is one of parasitic attachment to the encampment rather 
than to the individual inhabitants. 

The other class is that of the ruminants—a much truer kind of 
domestication and altogether more recent. The manner of it we may 
surmise to have come with the growing intelligence and humaner 
desires of the developed human brain, but still in ages remote from 
what we now call civilisation—its germ the delight taken by most 
savage communities in the young of wild animals as an interest for 
their idle moments and playthings for their cliildren. Who is there 
that has travelled much among the pastoral or hunting tribes in the Old 
or New Worlds but has noticed this peculiarity, the young buffalo calf or 
guanaco or antelope reared in the tents and wigwams? It has been 
spared when captured, and lives, it may be, for a year or two free, but 
attached to its captors. From this it is but a step to the formation of a 
herd. Mr. Galton has well shown how, of the many animals thus 
individually kept alive by savages, only those that are gregarious as 
well as useful have been permanently reclaimed, their instinct of 
herding together making them easier to manage. I think also it may 
be added that among quadrupeds only those were first reclaimed that 
gave abundant milk. Milk is generally more valued in wild life than 
flesh meat is, and the hunter, as his mental condition developed, would 
be more likely to take trouble with this object than with the other. 
The fallow deer and the gazelle have thus never been domesticated, 
though most gregarious and most easily tamed, while the cow, the 
sheep, and the goat have been formed into herds. It is most probable 
that these three last were the earliest human acquisitions. The horse 
and camel stand among the latest. 

With regard to the epoch and the locality where the horse first was 
tamed we have equally little beyond “ guess-work” to go by. All that 
seems certain is that it was not in Western Europe, but in regions 
farther East. The evidence of this single fact is elaborately deducible 
from the fossil record. Here we find that at a given geological moment 
the cave-dwellers of the old Stone Age in France and Germany— 
hunters armed with the chipped flint and horn point—found themselves 
invaded from the remote East by a more advanced race using weapons 
of polished stone, and possessed of various tame animals: cattle, sheep, 
swine, and horses. These were the men who raised the circular 
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buildings of gigantic monoliths, Stonehenge and the Cromlechs of 
Brittany. Their invasions have been traced all over Europe, and 
through Spain into North-Western Africa. They are probably the 
carvers of the great White Horse on our Berkshire Downs, which 
Mr. William Morris believes to be nearer twenty thousand than five 
thousand years old. Their arrival marks the first appearance of tame 
animals in the deposits of the Quaternary or Recent Period of Geology. 

But where did they and their horses come from? M. Piétrement is 
of opinion that they issued from the steppes of South-Eastern Russia 
and the high plateaux of Central Asia, where the horse, no less than :n 
Western Europe, was indigenous. It was there that his conquest had 
been made by Man at some still remoter period ; but M. Piétrement is 
convinced that, while they brought their herds with them, the present 
horses of Western Europe are not mainly derived from them, but from 
the indigenous wild stock of the various countries they overran. It was, 
he explains, the pastoral and horse-herding arts that they introduced 
rather than the actual tame animals. This point we shall find of 
importance when we examine the probabilities of an indigenous wild 
horse in Arabia. That Central Asia, or, let us rather call it, Middle 
Asia, was the scene of the horse’s original domestication, all recent 
authorities are agreed. The horse is, by constitution and habit, an 
animal of the temperate regions and also an animal of the plains. He 
thrives best where there is sufficient cold in winter to make him com- 
pletely change his coat, but where there is a dry rather than a damp 
climate. His speed is the indication of a creature living in large spaces 
and compelled to wander far for pasture and watering. Personally I 
am inclined to think that nearly all our domestic quadrupeds have been 
reclaimed in regions of an arid, waterless kind, where the tame herd will 
have been to some extent dependent on Man’s help for their meat in 
winter and their drink in summer. The table lands of the Oxus and 
the region generally bordering the Caspian, and as far as the Black Sea, 
Mesopotamia, Persia, and eastwards to the Alatau Mountains, would seem 
pointed out as the horse’s natural habitat and place of first reclaiming. 
And so, according to M. Piétrement, it was. He is not content, however, 
with the bare and simple probability thus stated. A great portion of 
his monumental work, Les Chevaux dans les Temps Préhistoriques et 
Historiques is devoted to proving, on grounds which seem to me based . 
on a mistake in facts, and which Huxley pronounced to be purely 
speculative, that two distinct races of horses, an Aryan and a Turanian, 
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issued from the two slopes, the eastern and the western, of the Alataw 
Mountains, and that to these are due all the breeds now classed as: 
Oriental, that is to say, not indigenously European. He contends that 
it was the Aryans who overran Europe, giving us the horses, afterwards: 
renowned, of Greece, Asia Minor, and Italy, while the Turanians 
stocked China and India, passed westwards to Mesopotamia and Syria, 
and arrived eventually in North Africa, where their horses, mixed with 
a native wild breed, became known as Mauritanians and Barbs. In the 
former, or Aryan class, he places the Arabian (for Mr. Huxley was 
mistaken in his letter to me when he conceived M. Piétrement to have 
held the horse indigenous to Arabia). The whole, however, of this 
argument is based on what I am convinced is a fallacy in fact with 
regard to the facial outline distinguishing certain classes of horses, and 
revealed in ancient monuments. Mr. Huxley, at any rate, was 
altogether disinclined to treat the argument of the double migration as 
more than a fanciful hypothesis. All that he would accept as scientific 
was the great probability of Middle Asia having been a first cradle of 
the horse’s domesticity. 

As to the possible date of the earlicst taming of the horse, 
M. Piétrement, on the strength of his Aryan and Turanian thcory,. 
places it between B.C. 4000 and B.C. 5000, or perhaps as far back as 
B.c. 6000. He places the great Aryan emigration at B.C. 3coo, but he 
produces evidence, more or less historic, proving the horse to have been 
used in India before the time of Manu, say B.C. 3200, and to have been 
introduced into China, along with other five domestic animals, by Fo-Hi, 
who began to reign there in B.C. 3468, and he argues not illogically that 
these are dates of minimum antiquity which suggest others still more 
remote, in the lands where the horse was first captured. I found 
Professor Huxley unwilling, nevertheless, to commit himself to any 
older date than about B.C. 3000, that is to say the usually accepted date 
of the Aryan migrations, though I think it probable that if he had 
re-read M. Piétrement recently, he might have extended this at least 
another five hundred years, for the historical case seems fairly made out 
in the directions mentioned. Personally I find it difficult to think of 
the overthrow of the cave-dwellers of Western Europe by the horse- 
owners of Stonehenge as less than an event of very remote antiquity. 

Granting therefore that Middle Asia is the most probable site of the 
horse’s. first domestication, and that he certainly was tamed there at 
least B.C. 3000, we are brought face to face with the further problem of 
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the more southern lands, Egypt, North Africa, and especially Arabia. 
Of these, North Africa—that is to say the whole range of the Atlas 
from Morocco to Tunis—would seem to belong zoologically to Europe 
rather than to its own continent. It was formerly joined to Europe, and 
its fauna and flora are still mainly European. Fossil remains of horses 
have been found there of the same character as thosé of the North, and 
there is little doubt that, as in France and Germany, the horse was 
formerly wild there, and afterwards was. tamed by the neolithic 
immigrants whose circular cromlechs are found throughout the region. 
The Atlas range, however, is singular in this respect in Africa, the 
Sahara, which was formerly under water, having divided it zoologically 
from the rest of the continent. Central and Southern Africa, on the 
other hand, though they have equides of their own, the zebra and the 
ass, are not believed ever to have possessed the Eguus caballus in a wild 
state. No fossil remains of him have yet been found, and it is probable 
that circumstances of climate, special diseases, and the tzetze fly may 
have prevented his spreading beyond the temperate zone. Nor does he 
seem to have penctrated into the Nile Valley, which could never have 
been a region suited to his requirements, as the river bed before it was 
reclaimed by man must have been merely a morass covered with 
tamarisk scrub, while the desert lands on either side of it were barren of 
pasture and had nothing to attract him. Egypt, moreover, until com- 
paratively recent geological times, was separated from Asia by the sea. 
Nothing is more certain in the historic record than that Egypt was 
without horses during the earlier centuries of her civilisation and as late 
as what is known as the Seventeenth Dynasty, say B.C. 2200. 

The case of Arabia is an exceptional and doubtful one. Geologi- 
cally, South-Western Arabia, the Highlands of Yemen, Assir, and 
Nejd, are believed to have been joined in remote times to Abyssinia, 
and much of the fauna and flora is common to the two countries. The 
jion of Arabia is of the African rather than the Asiatic type; the 
baboon is the African baboon, and the oryx antelope is the African 
oryx. There are, however, no zebras, the Arabian ostrich is a 
different variety from the Somali ostrich, and both he and the hemionus 
are identical with those of Mesopotamia. Moreover, the Arabian one- 
humped camel, though a separate species from the two-humped camel 
of Middle Asia, is of an Asiatic not an African family, for the camel, 
like the horse, has only spread into Africa as a domestic animal within 
historic times. It is difficult, therefore, to say whether Arabia’s position 
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in geology and zoology is more rightly Asiatic or African. Its fossils 
have never been examined, and consequently nothing is known, except 
by inference, of its prehistoric condition. It is doubtful whether it has 
ever been separated from Asia by the sea, for though Mesopotamia and 
the eastern portion of the Northern Desert has certainly been under 
water, there is a ‘backbone of high volcanic rock westwards which 
shows no trace of this, and which runs in an unbroken chain from the 
Lebanon to the far south of Yemen, and can hardly not at all times 
have maintained land communication for migratory animals. There is 
geological evidence, too, that there was formerly a much more extensive 
rainfall than now, and it is by no means sure that the desert uplands 
were not once fairly pastured. The horse, like the hemionus, might 
have wandered down from Mesopotamia, and in the gradual desiccation 
of the Northern Desert remained isolated in the south, where the 
tropical rains prevail, and acquired there its special characteristics. 
The camel would certainly seem to have done so, and to have become 
specifically distinct in the same region. Mr. Huxley, when I suggested 
this hypothesis to him, seemed inclined to agree with me, at least to the 
extent that it was quite possible, or even probable. An examination of 
the Arabian fossil remains alone, he said, could prove it scientifically to 
be correct or incorrect. 

This, I believe, is the whole case as far as natural science goes. 
There remains to us, however, the domain of history, which is almost as 
great a puzzle as the other, and which it must now be our business to 
examine. I will try to do this with all impartiality. 

Historically, the little evidence there is of the existence of the 
horse, either wild or tame, in Peninsular Arabia is almost entirely 
negative till we come to the Christian era. The Bible record, which is 
the oldest, is absolutely silent on the point.* In no case where the 
Ishmaelites or Amalekites, under which names the north-western Arabs 
go in Holy Writ, are mentioned, is there any notice of their horses. 
They are spoken of uniformly as camel-owners and camel-riders, not as 
horsemen, nor are horses included in the spoils taken from them in 
war. On the contrary, it is pretty clear from the Bible narrative that 
they were without horses, as indeed are their descendants at the present 
day in the same region, the Sherardt, the Howeytat, and Madaze 





* The Pentateuch mentions the horse only in connexion with the Exodus from Egypt, and 
once incidentally where Jacob compares his son Dan to ‘‘an adder which biteth the horse- 
he-_ls 
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Bedouins. Moreover, in the very few instances where we may 
understand Southern Arabia to be intended, there is a like silence. 
The “Kings of Arabia and the Governors of the country” bring 
Solomon gifts of gold and silver; but they bring no horses. The 
Queen of Sheba comes “with camels that bare spices and very much 
gold and precious stones”; but again-no horses. Even in the Book 
of Job, which is held by some critics to relate to Arabia, though it 
is far more likely to be to Mesopotamia, and where the splendid 
description of the war-horse occurs, it is noticeable that Job himself 
in the catalogue of his substance is given “seven thousand sheep, 
three thousand camels, five hundred yoke of oxen, and five hundred 
she-asses,” but not a single horse. After this we have the Assyrian 
record, the cuneiform inscriptions. In these, various tributes are 
spoken of as having been imposed on the Arabs by some of the 
Assyrian Kings, including that of “camels of distinguished breed,” 
but, with the exception of two doubtful passages, no mention of horses 
can be traced. There is an account also of a raid made by 
Sardanapalus V, apparently through Nejd and Hejaz, yet in the 
list of the booty captured the horse does not occur. “I possessed 
myself of oxen and sheep and beasts of burden, of camels and captives 
without number. I swept the land in its breadth. I gathered together 
all that it produced. I apportioned the camels like sheep to the men 
of Assur, to those that dwelt in the land.” The date of these cuneiform 
records is from B.C, 1200 onwards, the oldest sculptured representation 
of the Assyrian horse-chariot being of about that date, the earliest of a 
mounted horseman of about B.C. 1000, though this of course is not at all 
to be accepted as the limit of the use of the horse in Mesopotamia, only 
of the Assyrian Monarchy. 

Again, we have the Egyptian evidence. This consists, as Mr. 
Huxley pointed. out in his letter already quoted, of the fact that in 
the early periods of the Egyptian monarchy horses are absent from the 
sculptured records ; that Egypt is known to have been in communication 
then with Northern Arabia, and that the inference is that if horses had 
existed in those early times in Arabia they would have been brought 
thence to Egypt. There is also the expedition of Queen Hatasu to the 
“Land of Punt,” which archzologists identify with Southern Arabia, 
and which brought back many curious animals, but not the horse. 
Lastly, there is the sudden appearance of the horse about the year 
B.C, 2200 on the monuments synchronising with the invasion of Lower 
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Egypt by the Hyksos or Shepherd Kings. Who were these Shepherd 
Kings? Modern criticism is, I believe, agreed that they passed into 
Egypt from the East, but there has been a difference of opinion as to 
whether they were Turanians or Semites, which is not yet settled. 
The discovery, however, of the mummies of some of them with the 
features fairly preserved would seem to be good proof that they were 
the latter, and indeed to my eye these mummies have all the 
characteristics of the Northern Arabs, so that it may very well turn 
out that the argument founded on the Hyksos invasion as having first 
introduced the horse may be found in favour of Arabia’s having 
possessed him. The horse of the Egyptian monuments is in type 
far more nearly Arab than the horses of the Assyrian monuments ; and 
I remember to have scen in the old Boulak Museum the figure of a led 
horse which had a very Bedouin appearance. The Assyrian horse, with 
all deference to M. Piétrement, was clearly of another breed. He has 
neither the Arab head, nor the Arab shoulder, nor the Arab quarter, the 
tail being set on low, a point indicating Northern origin. Judged 
merely from the monumental sculpture, I should say that the Assyrian 
horse was essentially a draught horse, and as such he seems to have 
been first used. I notice also traces of his physical conformation in the 
common pack of Modern Asia, doubtless his degenerate descendant. 
The Arab type is wholly distinct from this. He is essentially a saddle- 
horse, and it is possible that the lateness of his appearance in history 
may be accounted for by the preference so long maintained of chariots 
to cavalry in war. 

The first classic author who mentions Arabia is Xenophon. He, in 
his Cyropedia, relates that the King of the Arabs, Maragdus, marched 
(B.C. 548) to the help of Croesus with one hundred chariots and 
ten thousand horsemen. This sounds like good testimony, but the 
circumstances of the case would seem to imply that Maragdus (Emir 
Agdeh?) was an Arab of the North-East, perhaps of Irak, or Jebel 
Shammar, rather than of Southern Arabia. Herodotus, who comes 
next, says that Xerxes (B.C. 480) had an Arab contingent among 
his auxiliary cavalry, but explains that the Arabs rode on swift 
camels, no less swift than horses, that the number of the auxiliary 
horsemen amounted to eighty thousand, besides the camels and 
the chariots, that they were organised in nations, and that the 
Arabs marched in the rear, “for, as horses cannot endure camels, 
these were marshalled in the outside ranks, so that the cavalry 
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should not be disturbed.” Herodotus speaks, also, on several other 
occasions, of the Arabs, but always as camcl-riders, not as horsemen, 
and in his account of Arabia he mentions various domestic animals, 
but not the horse. Polybius (B.C. 150), Livy (B.c. 25), and Diodorus 
Siculus (B.c. 20?) give much the same evidence, mentioning always 
the camels not the horses. Finally, we have the evidence of Strabo. 
This conscientious Roman geographer, writing in the first century of 
the Christian era, founds his account of Arabia on what was told him 
by his friend AZlius Gallus, Prefect of Egypt, who, in A.D, 24, made an 
armed expcdition into the Peninsula, traversing portions of the Western 
littoral, Hejaz, Assir, and perhaps Yemen. Strabo’s account is this: 
he says :—“ Arabia Felix is inhabited by a wholly agricultural population, 
the first found after leaving Syria and Judwa. After that (Judza ?) 
comes a sandy and waste land, without other vegetation than now and 
then palms, accanthuses, and tamarisks, and which, like Gedrosia, has 
no water but in wells. This country is inhabited by the Arabs only, 
shepherds and camel-breeders. The southern extremity, on the 
contrary, or that part of Arabia nearest to Ethiopia (Yemen), is largely 
watered by summer rains, and gives, like India, two crops each year. 
It possesses, moreover, a certain number of rivers and watercourses 
which lose themselves in the plains or in lakes. The products of the 
soil are good. Much honey is made and much cattle reared, amongst 
which, it is true, are seen neither horses nor mules, nor swine, and in 
like manner there are neither fowls nor geese.” He says also of the 
“ High Country” of Arabia that it is possessed by “nomades who live 
by their camels only, making use of them alike for war journeys and 
transport, and which give them milk and meat for food.” Of the land 
of the Nabathzans, south of Petra, he says “the land does not produce 
horses, but camels take their place.” This is the strongest evidence 
history affords in denial of the horse to Arabia, and if A£lius Gallus 
really penetrated as far as Yemen without seeing horscs it would be 
difficult to affirm that horses were then used by the Arabs. But the 
sole ground for believing that he marched so far lies in the statement 
that he laid siege to “ Mariaba,” which may have been Mareb, the then 
capital of Yemen. This, however, is far from certain, and the descrip- 
tion given by Strabo of Arabia Fclix as a land wholly agricultural, 
would seem to imply that his informant had not visited the Eastern 
plains, where Mareb stood, and which were certainly inhabited by 
nomades, 
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Such is the historic record. It is impossible to deny that the balance 
of evidence is adverse to the horse as an earlier possession of Peninsular 
Arabia than the Christian era. Nevertheless, it is far from complete or 
convincing ; and there are certain features of the case which make the 
counter proposition, that the horse was first introduced there in the 
second century after Christ (M. Piétrement’s theory), still more difficult 
of acceptance. M. Piétrement’s theory is ingenious and plausible. He 
says that at the time of the dispersal of the tribes of Yemen consequent 
on the rupture of the dyke of Mareb—an event celebrated in Arabian 
tradition, and assigned to the year A.D. 120—when the two Arab king- 
doms were formed in the North—that of Ghassan in the Syrian desert, 
and that of Hira on the Euphrates—the Arabs of the South found 
themselves for the first time in contact with Roman civilisation and 
adopted from it the art of horsemanship, with the result that horses 
were introduced by them into the Peninsula, and have there remained 
to the present day. This theory certainly would account for many of 
the facts. But it seems to me to be founded upon a notable error, 
namely, that there was anything new to the Arabs in finding themselves 
connected with the North. On the contrary, it is as certain as anything 
in ancient history, that at least from the time of the Phoenician power 
in Syria (say 2500 B.C.) a steady commercial connexion had been 
preserved between these and their fellow Semites of Arabia, while later 
the communication was equally close with Egypt and Babylon. What 
was there at any time of this long period to prevent horses penetrating 
into Arabia, if indigenous horses there were none there? The local 
conditions were precisely the same throughout, and it requires far more 
than the negative evidence we have been considering to convince us 
that in fact, during all these two thousand or three thousand years’ 
intercourse with the horse-riding North, no Arab prince or trader of the 
South had introduced horses into his own country. The thing could 
not have been difficult. It could not but have been desired. It seems 
to me easier far to believe that in spite of Herodotus and Strabo, and 
the slight evidence of Holy Writ, there were in fact horses and horse- 
men in Arabia from remote pre-Christian times. It is to be remarked 
that nearly all the historic evidence quoted of the Arabs being only 
camel-riders relates to the North-Western Arabs, who to the present 
day are camel-riders only. The horse-riding tribes of the Peninsula 
are pastured east of the water-shed, and so out of the common track of 
Egyptian, and Roman, and Assyrian communication; and it may well 
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be that they were so few as not to be taken account of. Even at the 
present moment horses are numerically very few in Nejd, and it would 
be quite possible to travel across Arabia in its breadth from the Persian 
Gulf to the Red Sea and meet with not a single horse, nor so much as 
the track of one. The horse, I imagine, has never been the common 
war-mount of the Peninsular Arabs, only that of their Sheykhs and 
chief personages. The Anazeh are the only tribe still connected with 
Nejd, where the majority are horsemen. Until, therefore, better 
evidence has been procured, I think we should be rash in accepting 
it as proved that Arabia was without horses till the Christian era, or 
in 500 B.C., or in 1000 B.C., or even in 2000 B.C., the contrary being 
on the whole more probable. 

Finally, as to the indigenous character of the Kehailan. In Arabia 
there is a double tradition—first, that of the Bedouins, which states that 
the Kehdailan is descended from horses once wild there, while the 
Shimali, by which name those originally of Northern blood are known, 
came from Mesopotamia and the deserts of Upper Syria. The 
distinction is very clear in the Bedouin mind, though the Shimalich 
mares have from time immemorial been crossed with Kehailan blood, 
and is in strict accordance with the earliest local records. The Arabian 
poetry of the centuries immediately preceding Islam is full of allusions 
to the horse of xod/e blood as an ancestral possession of the tribes, 
though it is equally clear that the Arabs of that day were, just like 
their descendants now, mainly camel-riders. Moreover, there is extant 
a decree of the Caliph Omar issued on the occasion of the first invasion 
of Syria, and which was first quoted by Ockley, apportioning the booty 
to be divided in the war, one portion to camel-men, two portions to 
horsemen, but a triple portion to horsemen mounted on animals of 
the pure breed. This, of course, does not amount to proof, but taken 
with the tradition it adds to the probability. The second tradition is 
that of the towns, and is not so much Arabian as Mohammedan. This 
speaks of the Kehdilan as having been the gift of Solomon, son of 
David, a king renowed throughout the East, and to whom Mohammedan 
tradition assigns special powers over the animal world. It is, however, 
remarkable that no allusion to him is to be found in Arabian literature 
before Mohammed, and that his name is comparatively unknown to the 
modern Bedouins and counts for little in their traditions. Nevertheless, 
the story may have its value if we are compelled by future scientific dis- 
coveries to reject the older one of the indigenous horse. M. Piétrement 
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cites it as a support of his own theory, substituting the King of Hira 
for King Solomon in the legend. 

A stronger reason to my mind for belief, meanwhile, in the 
indigenous creed is the physiological one, which shows us the pure 
Arabian under circumstances the least favourable to his artificial 
development, nevertheless the most perfect of all domestic breeds. It 
will be remembered that Professor Huxley in his letter talks of the 
special characteristics of the Arab as having been possibly “ brought 
about by centuries of selective breeding in a peculiar climate by a 
nation of horsemen.” But this suggestion rests upon a mistake in fact 
which leaves it, I think, of no great value. It is really a complete 
error to talk of the Arabs either as a nation of horsemen or as sclective 
breeders in any scientific sense. Except the tribes of the North, the 
Anazeh and Shammar, who have left their old homes and live now 
outside the Peninsula, there is no tribe in Arabia that can properly be 
spoken of as horsemen. Neither the Atéybch, nor the Kahtan, nor the 
Mutéyr, who are the tribes best provided with horses in Nejd, seeing 
that their district is within the limit of occasional summer rains, have 
any large stock of mares, or are able to mount more than perhaps a 
tenth part of their warriors on horseback. They are all, primarily, 
camel-riders, while in the extreme South, Oman, Southern Yemen, and 
Hadramaut, the horse, as a possession of the local Bedouins, is all but 
unknown. This is due to circumstances of pasture and climate, the 
tract of country naturally suited for the horse being limited to the 
uplands north, or very little south of the tropic line. As scientific 
breeders, again, the Bedouins have one idea, and only one: purity of 
blood, and although this is sufficient to preserve, it cannot have sufficed 
to forma perfect breed. The sole selection they exercise within the 
limits of pure blood is the choice among stallions of a certain traditional 
type, all the rest being left to the hard conditions of desert life which 
eliminate everything weakly or unsound. It is a standinz miracle, to 
be explained on no theory but that of an original pre-excellence of the 
wild race, that horse forms of such beauty and so different from all 
others should be found in the destitute Arab camps, the property of the 
careless Bedouin with what Mr. Doughty rightly calls his “ bird-like 
mind.” Were this not so, how account for the fact that the Bedouins 
of the Sahara should not have equally produced a perfect type in 
Africa? The country, climate, conditions of life are all the same, yet 
his Barb is a Barb only, after a thousand years of “selective” breeding. 
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The reason is that the original wild element was destitute of the 
Arabian beauty. All the wild mammals of Peninsular Arabia have a 
peculiar and distinctive beauty, the gazelle, the ibex, the oryx, the hare, 
the jerboa, the fox. They are not like the wild animals of other lands, 
though of identical species ; and this is to be observed also in the camel 
and the ass, which we can hardly doubt to have been once wild there, 
whereas the alien ox and sheep and goat of Arabia have no special 
characteristics to distinguish them from other breeds. Why then not 
the horse? The neolithic invaders, we have seen, introduced the art of 
domestication into Europe, and tamed the local wild animals. May it 
not have been so in Arabia, and that the wild breed was captured there, 
at whatever date, however late in history, we may some day fix the 
introduction there of horsemanship? I give this as a counter hypothesis 
to the other, and as one explaining better the whole facts. 

Hypothesis, however, it undoubtedly all is at present. Huxley’s 
last word to me was to express a hope that the Assyrian inscriptions 
might yet be found to afford finally conclusive historic evidence, and 
Arabian fossils scientific evidence. He thought, too, in answer to my 
question about it, that something might in the meantime be done in 
science by a careful record of the original colours of the foals born to 
pure Arab mares, and the changes subsequently undergone by them as 
compared with other breeds. He would express no absolute opinion 
as to the possible variety of colour in various wild breeds, but he 
considered the fact I had pointed out to him of so large a proportion 
of the pure stock being foaled bay, whatever the colour of the parents, 
indicated an original bay colour in the wild progenitor, and in so far 
differentiated him somewhat from other breeds. He exhorted me 
to continue observations I had already begun in that direction. On 
this point, however, I dare not enter in the present paper, and can 
only hope that the subject thus tentatively brought forward may lead 
to a more thorough investigation of it by persons better fitted tor the 
task scientifically than I can make any claim to be. 

WILFRID SCAWEN BLUNT. 
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F the great incidents of British policy, the Venezuelan Question 
() has been, and still is, considered as one of the most momentous. 
At the time when the long-standing boundary-dispute between 
England and Venezuela first roused general attention both here and in 
America, everybody seemed to be aware of and alive to the portentous 
issues involved in a question which, for the last fifty and odd years, had 
been left almost unnoticed. War seemed imminent, and war too of 
the most atrocious kind. All the good people, whose profession it is 
either to be as ignorant as possible of history, or to preach Peace and 
thunder against the evils of War; all the noble souls that have, for 
years past, endeavoured to reverse all experience of past ages by 
establishing a general Tribunal of Arbitration ; all these and many 
more people of a generally benign and peace-loving attitude of mind, 
raised their voices to one mighty cry for Arbitration. Rather than go 
to war with the United States, let England, they contend, submit the 
whole of the Venezuelan Boundary-question to Arbitration. That was, 
that is, the constant demand of a great number of well-intentioned 
Englishmen. In order to press the need of amicable, and demonstrate 
the horror of any other, arrangement more forcibly still, these partisans 
of Arbitration @ ‘out prix have endeavoured to discredit the claim 
of England. They have, in telegrams and cablegrams, articles and 
correspondences, fairly exhausted the resources of nagging and gnawing 
criticism. They have made free use of the prussic acid of false inter- 
pretations, and of the magnifying glass of exaggeration. England was 
not to have a good claim ; indeed, she was to have, and therefore did 
have, a bad claim ; perhaps, and therefore certainly she had no claim 
at all. The Venezuelans—these poor, wronged, oppressed Venezuelans 
—must not be deprived of their lawful rights. England had already 
enough slices of this earth. To covet more territory still was pre- 
posterous ; and to claim it from so interesting and hopeful a nation as 
the Venezuelans was a crime. 
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Such was, and largely still is, the tone of a very influential and 
large portion of the politic community of this kingdom. Nor can it 
be asserted that their constant and perfervid reiterations of the above 
principles have missed their aim. For, as has long been learned by 
honourable tradespeople, the public will in the end accept that opinion 
which is most frequently put before it. By reiterating a statement we 
augment its momentum, if not its contents. The public has evidently 
not stopped to notice that these loud propounders of high ethical 
policy have hitherto carefully avoided to study the question with all 
the requisite research and patience. Beside irresponsible articles in 
newspapers, the preachers of Arbitration have published no elaborate 
and scientifically correct investigation into the Venezuelan Boundary- 
question. If England’s claim be so weak, why not disclose all its 
weakness? Why not prove all its fallacy, by adducing the necessary 
documents and books? Would not that be the surest and quickest 
way of forcing England to accept Arbitration at the hands of whosoever 
liked to send threatening messages to her ? 

Yet nothing of the kind has appeared. For surely nobody, who has 
given that boundary-question any methodic study at all, will hold the 
journalistic comments published by the Arbitrationists worthy of any 
serious consideration. Such comments will do in the columns of a 
newspaper. They will never do in a court of law or in a work of 
history. They do not touch upon the vitals of the great question ; 
they manifest complete ignorance of the relevant sources of information. 
No doubt the general public has considered them as strong and clever 
criticisms of the statements made in the Blue-book published by the 
English Government on the Venezuelan Question on 7th March, 1896. 
But even the general public might have, and by. this time, perhaps, 
has, seen that those criticisms, themselves not free from preposterous 
errors, do not constitute a serious examination of all the parts of that 
question. Such an examination the Arbitrationists @ outrance have 
hitherto not published ; in fact, not so much as attempted to publish. 
Without such an examination, however, nobody is entitled to utter an 
opinion on this matter. I do not hesitate to say, that unless a man 
has gone over the documents, maps, and books enumerated in the 
bibliographic part of my article in Zhe Times of 7th March, 1896, he 
is in no way enabled to form a sound and authoritative view of that 
question ; and, accordingly, any attempt of his to lower or discredit 
the territorial claim of England in Guiana is far worse than unpatriotic : 
it is absurd. 
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For, either there is such a thing as Right and Law, or there is not. 
If there be such a strange thing; if it have a ratson a étre, and a strong 
hold on practical institutions of nations; why then shall we ignore 
it for the sake of the Venczuelans? Why then shall we not establish 
its form and purport in this boundary-question in the same way as 
jurists do in any other actio finium regundorum? The more people 
urge the acceptance of Arbitration, the more do they relegate such 
a question as the Venezuelan to the province of Common Law, or 
the law of the strictest formality; to a law where evidence is taken 
according to very complicated and technical regulations. Arbitration 
is zwzthin the domain of Law; not above or beyond it. Arbitration 
is one of the modes of legal procedure; just like trial by jury, or 
proceedings in chambers. It must therefore be treated with the strict 
and technical formality of all legal procedure. In saying, “ Let England 
submit the whole question to Arbitration,” nothing is said in the juristic 
sense; for nothing has been formulated. The “whole, question” is 
no question. Arbitration requires certain definite qualities in the thing 
to be arbitrated upon. Just like a criminal judge could not be asked 
to pass sentence on the “whole life” of a certain person ; even so the 
arbitrator cannot accept any question simply because it is “the whole 
question.” He demands specific questions, just as the criminal judge 
demands specific crimes. Have the good folks clamouring for Arbi- 
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tration specifically defined the nature and circuit of the question to 
be submitted to the arbitrator? Have they responded to the require- 
ments of that part of public law, which is known by the name of 
Arbitration? They have not. They have not so much as attempted 
todoso. They have simply uttered wishes and wailings. The Law 
cannot accept that; and the whole question between England and 
Venezuela is a question of Law. He who forgets that, is forgetful 
of his English citizenship ; and if he be no Englishman, he is forgetful 
of the principles of fairness, and thus also sins against the elements 
of all that is truly English. Now, this specific formulation of the 
question to be submitted to Arbitration ; how can it be made otherwise 
than by a complete knowledge of the facts and laws underlying the 
dispute? But, it will be retorted, the American Commission is studying 
all the aspects of the question, and by securing, as it does, the 
assistance of historians and geographers, that Commission is doing 
all that is necessary for a fair and exhaustive treatment of the question. 
Quod nego. The British Government have, if in an indirect way, 
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recognised the American Commission; and thus everybody treating 
the Venezuelan Question is bound to consider that Commission as one 
of its factors. But neither the constitution nor the proceedings of 
that Commission are, in themselves, a phenomenon bidding fair to lead 
to satisfactory results. The American Commission does not consist of 
men who can take up every phase of the question by themselves and at 
first hand. If the American Congress had nominated, or rather induced, 
five well-known European scholars of wide and accurate knowledge both 
in history and public law to investigate the boundary-question between 
British Guiana and the United States of Venezuela, then, and then 
alone, might we expect that the American Congress would arrive at a 
true finding. But in its present constitution the American Commission 
does not guarantee such a result at all. Such questions, I cannot 
sufficiently repeat it, are of a technical nature. They must be treated 
by experts, and, moreover, by totally disinterested ones. 

The lack of expert knowledge on the part of American officials 
patronising the Venezuelans can be seen trom their very siding with 
them. This may seem paradoxical. Yet nothing can be more evident. 
The Americans had, long before President Cleveland issued his late 
message, all the evidence proffered by Venezuela in their hands. This. 
evidence consisted, as it still consists, in a printed volume containing all 
the documents to be found amongst the relevant Zztu/os at Caracas, 
In fact, as early as 1876, all the documentary evidence that Venezuela is. 
in a position to advance in support of its claims to Guayana were duly 
published in print at the occasion of the boundary-dispute between 
Venezuela and the Republic of Colombia.* Very little or nothing has 
been added to this body of evidence since; and the councillors of 
Mr. Cleveland had, therefore, all possible means of judging of the nature 
of Venezuela’s claim to Guayana. And had these councillors ever read,. 
and, reading it, had they ever construed that evidence into the only 
conclusion it points to, how could they for a moment have regarded’ 
England as cither encroaching upon Venezuelan territory, or as scorning 
the rights of the weaker? How could they have disorganised inter- 
national honesty to the extent of threatening England and creating a 
national uproar for a cause so hopelessly unjust and unfounded? But 
they had never read that evidence. To read the volume containing that 
evidence ; to read nothing else; nay, purposely to ignore all that the 





* In the third volume of Zitulos de Venezuela (Caracas, 1876, 4to). 
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English might say in their own favour ; that alone suffices to convince 
any sober-minded historian or jurist of the utter worthlessness of the 
Venezuelan claim to the whole territory between the Rivers Orinocco and 
Essequibo. Far more than that: a careful perusal of that volume alone 
suffices to convince any well-equipped scholar or student, that had 
England occupied very much more land in Guayana than she actually 
has, she would have done so without prejudice either to her honour or to 
the rights of others. 

The general public takes no interest in the details, mostly arid 
enough, of this question. I shall not, however, commit a grave error in 
supposing that the general public may be interested to learn that zx 
this vexed dispute between England and Venezuela there is no subject for 
Arbitration at all. There is subject for rows, for expensive cablegrams, 
for party manceuvres, for spending one hundred thousand dollars in 

_dignified leisure at breezy watering-places, &c. But there is no subject 
for Arbitration at all. No .ore than in respect of the Channel Islands 
or the Isle of Man. There ...ay be subject for gifts, or any other act of 
sheer good-natured complacency on the part of England. That is all. 
Any other measure eventually taken by England will be prompted by 
motives outside the real question ; by motives of pure policy or state- 
craft. 

In stating that in that vexed question there is no subject for Arbitra- 
tion at all I seem to ignore the obvious fact that Lord Salisbury himself 
has invited Arbitration relating to a stretch of territory between the 
Imitaca Mountains and the Caroni River, clearly marked in colour on 
the last of the maps (No. 9) attached to the Blue Book of 7th March, 
1896. 1 do not criticise Lord Salisbury’s policy in admitting Arbitration 
regarding that territory. I do, however, absolutely deny that that 
territory can by any manner of evidence be proved to belong to 
England. It belongs as certainly and as unmistakably to Venezuela, as 
does the territory between the Cuyuni and Essequibo Rivers belong to 
England. There being no doubt about the title of the real owner, 
there is no arbitration about that territory admissible at all. 

The evidence bearing out this statement is full, complete, and 
irrefutable. The territory in question is bounded by the Rivers 
Orinocco in the west, Caroni in the south, Cuyuni in the east, and by 
the mountain range called Imitaca in the north. It is the only part of 
Guayana (as far as that portion of South America can come into 
consideration in the present question) which the Spaniards, or the lega 
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predecessors of the Venezuelans, have ever settled, colonised, occupied, 
or “ effectively ” appropriated. Their means of doing so, it is true, was 
quite different from that employed by the Dutch, French, or English in 
their colonisations in Guayana. The latter nations did it by Chartered 
Companies, or by direct Government settlements. The Spanish did it 
by Missions, and in particular, by missions established by Capuchin 
friars of the “ province” of Catalonia, in Spain. There can, however, be 
no shadow of a doubt that these friars were acting in the name and on 
behalf of the Spanish Government; and that they were distinctly 
understood to occupy or settle territory for their Sovereign, the King of 
Spain. The greatest amount of subtlety could not help us to interpret 
away the clear sense of the numerous laws of Spain, to be found in the 
Recopilacion de Leyes de los Reynos de las Indias, to that effect. The 
only question that might arise as to those Capuchin missionaries is that 
of the extent of their missions. It has been held that these missions did 
not go any farther than Tumeremo, a mission situated at a considerable 
distance from the Cuyuni River; and if that be so, the undoubtedly 
Spanish and thus Venezuelan territory would be smaller than that 
above stated. However, from the study of documents in the archives of 
the Catalan Capuchins, we are forced to admit that Tumeremo was not 
the easternmost mission of the Capuchins. The mission of Cura or 
the Yuruari River, situated close to the place where that river joins the 
Yuruan River, and thus quite near the Cuyuni River, was undoubtedly 
both a mission of the Capuchin friars, and hence a Spanish settlement ; 
and one still occupied by the friars at /east as late as 1797. The 
documentary evidence for that fact as given by the Venezuelans, 
although in itself not quite inconclusive, I shall not consider here, 
Given the capital importance of the question raised, I have endeavoured 
to settle it from hitherto unpublished documents of unexceptionable 
authenticity ; and here follows for the first time, part of the evidence 
I have at last (3rd June) discovered after long and wearisome 
researches, in the archives of the Capuchins. The document is 
entitled :— 


“ Noticia del Estado actual de las Misiones de Rev. P. P. Capuchinos 
de ja provincia de la Guayana, que en virtud de su Ordenanza 
decima de America presenta el Prefecto de ellas al Rmo P. Fr. 
Hermenegildo de Barcelona Comisario General y Ministro 
Provincial de la Provincia de Cataluiia.” 
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It is signed :— 


“ Secretario de esta nuestra Provincia de la Purisima Concepcion de 
Caroni en 6 de Junio de 1797: Fr. Buenaventura de San Celonio, 
Prefecto.” 


In that document the mission of Cura is not only mentioned as 
existing in 1797, but also described in all the necessary details, such as 
the name of the Presidente of the mission (Padre Fr. Domingo de San 
Hipdlito), the number of baptised Indians, the number of inhabitants 
generally, &c. There can be therefore no doubt about the existence of 
Cura as a mission of the Capuchins. Its site is quite correctly given in 
the map drawn by Mr. C. Alexander Harris of the Colonial Office ; and 
although doubts have been thrown on the accuracy of this site, they can 
be easily removed by the report of an Englishman who travelled in 
those parts of Guayana, in the second decade of this century, and 
whose diary, containing also copies of official reports, was published in 
1820 in the eighth and ninth volumes of the /Journal of the Royal 
Institution of Great Britain, This eye-witness says :—“. ... (Cura) 
was at no great distance from the Coyuni, one of the tributary waters 
of the Essequibo, and was.... planted (in) 1782..... Cura, it 
seems, was abandoned only a few months since (1818), most of the 
people taking to the woods: but the road is said to be still open.” 
(Vol. IX, p. 3.) 

The Capuchins likewise “peopled” and scttled nearly all the other 
portions of the territory between the limits as given above*; and 
accordingly that territory was, in strict accordance with the rules of 
international law both then and now, acquired for and owned by the 
King of Spain, from whom it descended to the Venezuelans. The title 
of property being above all ambiguities, there can be no Arbitration 
about it at all. 

Having thus disposed of one of the four territories which alone can 
form a possible subject of discussion at all, let us now take up the 
other three territories, if only for the sake of systematic completeness. 
These territories are: (1) The section of British Guiana bounded by 
the Cuyuni River in the north and west, and the upper course of the 
Mazaruni River in the south; (2) The section of British Guiana 
between the Moruco and Essequibo Rivers; and (3) The section 





* This can be proved by the documents adduced by the Venezuelans and by the document 
here first mentioned, and also by the said report of the Englishman. 
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officially called “the north-western district,” or the territory bounded 
by the Moruco River in the east, and stretching to the mouths of the 
Amacura and Barima Rivers. 

As to the sections of territory under (1) and (2) it is by this time 
superfluous to waste any further remark on England’s right to them. 
The Spanish have never and at no time set a foot on them ; whereas 
the Dutch, or the legal predecessors of the English, colonised, governed, 
and in every sense of the word controlled them from early in the 
seventeenth century to the very moment of the cession of part of 
Dutch Guiana to England. In all the works of the Venezuelans, as 
enumerated in the said article in The Times of 7th March, 1896; in 
the works of the Spanish missionaries (Gumilla, Cassani, Caulin, Gilij) 
of the last century ; in the colonial laws passed in and the official 
reports sent from America to Spain; in the du//aria of the various 
orders doing missionary work in Spanish America; in short, nowhere 
can a single fact of occupation or settlement of the said districts by the 
Spaniards be discovered. On the other hand, the Dutch archives 
abound in documents, letters, diaries, and maps proving that the Dutch 
effectively occupied and cultivated so much of the two sections in 
question, as to establish their claim to sovereignty over them beyond 
any reasonable doubt. No better proof of this can be given than the 
fact that Sefior Rojas, certainly one of the most learned and patriotic 
of the Venezuelans, has frankly attributed these two districts or 
sections to England. Moreover, and quite apart from the conclusive 
evidence collected in the British Blue Book, all necessary evidence 
regarding that point had long been published by the Dutch General 
Netscher in his well-known work Geschiedenis van de Kolonien 
LE ssequebo, &c. (1888).* 

As to the fourth and last section, or that now officially called 
“The North-Western District,” and comprising nine thousand four 
hundred square miles, there is likewise no possible basis for Arbitration 
other than purely political motives. An arbitrator, for instance, who is 
given ample powers to act untrammelled by considerations of Law and 
History ; in other words, an arbitrary arbitrator, and one rather hostile 
to England, might indeed divest England of her right to, say, the lower 





* There is still a very considerable mass of Dutch (unindexed) documents dating from the 
last century at the Government Secretary’s Office, at the Public Buildings, and in the Regis- 
trar’s Office at the Victoria Law Courts, in Georgetown. They will probably be utilised yet by 
11.M. Government in a subsequent Blue Book. 
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course of the Amacura or Barima Rivers, for the reason that he does not 
deem it politically advisable to give England a chance to possess a 
second Gibraltar on the mouth of the Orinocco. Such or similar 
political motives can indeed work a variety of surprises. However, as 
long as the present dispute between England and Venezuela is not 
shifted from the only ground on which it naturally stands, that is, the 
ground of Law and History, England has full and undeniable rights, 
not only to the territory as bounded by the line drawn by Schomburgk 
down to the Cuyuni River, but to a considerably larger territory. 

And in the first place: neither the Spanish nor the Venezuelans have 
ever so much as seriously attempted to occupy or colonise this section 
of British Guiana. So late as 1883 there were, within the mouth of the 
Amacura River, from five to six small settlements consisting of coloured 
men, Portuguese, and a handful of Venezuelans. On the Morawhanna 
a few settlers of the same class began to appear for the first time in 1883. 
There were in that year two or three more such settlements scattered 
singly throughout that district; and these were all its regular 
inhabitants. The Spanish or Venezuelan Government never, I repeat 
it, never made the slightest attempt towards settling those regions. 
The Dutch, on the other hand, had made, and already in the course 
of the seventeenth century, distinct and effective efforts to control what 
is now called the “ North-Western District.” The British Blue Book, 
it is true, does not bear out the statement made in the résumé on 
p. 20 to the effect that “during the whole of this period (1648 to 
1796), the Dutch were in uninterrupted possession of the entire coast 
line from the River Corentin to Barima.” From the data given in the 
Blue Book, it is impossible to make good this conclusion. Moreover, 
the Blue Book seems to ignore what Netscher has fully established, to 
wit, that the Dutch, after 1684, had no post at all on the Barima River. 
But when, from the absence of such posts or forts, the Dutch General 
goes on to conclude that the whole of the “ North-Western District ” had 
been abandoned by the predecessors of the English, and hence does not 
form part of the legitimate inheritance of the latter, I must in all 
deference to the worthy scholar, on this point take the strongest possible 
exceptions to his otherwise learned and exhaustive treatise. It is a 
fact, amenable to all descriptions of proof from the Spanish writers 
themselves, let alone the Dutch documents, that the Dutch were 
constantly trading with the settlers on the left bank of the Orinocco ; 
and that both the intricate waterways, called z¢abdoos, in the interior 
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of that district, and the sea-coast of the same, were used by the Dutch 
as means of conveyance no less than as a territory where they meant 
to, and actually did, exercise sovereignty. Accordingly, the English 
rightly supposed that they inherited that “ North-Western District” as 
part of the Dutch colony of Essequibo. No doubt it is true that, 
previous to 1890, the English did not systematically settle and organise 
the said district. They had, however, duly manifested their sense of 
right ownership to that district by authorising Schomburgk as early as 
1835 to delimitate it on behalf of Her Majesty’s Government. One 
frequently hears of an agreement entered into by both England and 
Venezuela to the effect that neither was to encroach upon disputed 
territory, such territory to be considered neutral. The recent organisa- 
tion of the “ North-Western District” by Mr. Im Thurn is constantly 
held up by the Arbitrationists as an evident breach of that agreement, 
‘and hence as illegal. There is, however, an almost comical fetitio 
principit at the bottom of such reproaches. For the whole of the 
North-Western District cannot be, and has not been, considered by 
England as falling under the category of disputed territory. 

No treaty concluded between Spain and Holland having fixed the 
exact boundary lines of their respective colonies in South America 
(although all such treaties contain full and unreserved recognition of 
the legal existence of those colonies), it is evident that the question of 
limits of these colonies is, to use the right legal phraseology, res fact?, 
that is, it is based not on articles of treaties mutually agreed upon and 
accepted as law; nor on the general principles of international law 
regarding boundaries, such as the principle of “ natural boundaries,” the 
principle of the hinterland, the principle of the course of rivers, &c. 
For such principles can be applied only where nearly all other evidence 
of ownership is missing. Not that England would have to dread the 
application of such principles. Take, for instance, the principle of the 
hinterland, or rather that of the extent of occupation. If that shoulc 
be brought to bear upon the question of the “ North-Western District,” 
then, if England only claimed the use of that principle in the manner in 
which the Americans themselves have applied it in their various 
boundary disputes, the North-Western District would, eo zpso, be declared 
English territory. However, the title to that district can be established 
with equal convenience and ina shorter manner by viewing it as res 
Facti, in the same way as possession and occupation generally are con- 
sidered in Law as res facti. Whatever mode of construing juridically 
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the question of the North-Western District will be adopted, the result 
‘will be the same: Venezuela has regarding it no /ocus standi at all. 
She can adduce neither res facti nor res juris. Not the former, as she 
will readily admit herself. Not the latter, for her only title is the 
“famous” Bull of Pope Alexander VI, commencing “ /xter caetera” 
(4th March, 1493). In the said article of Zhe Times I have already 
given various decisive reasons for the irrelevance of that Bull in the 
present question. It was there said that the line of demarcation drawn 
by the Pope has never been clearly fixed, and Harrisse has proved that, 
if anywhere, that line struck the continent of South America so far 
west as to exclude the territory between the Orinocco and the Amazon 
Rivers—that is, the Guayanas. To cap this, it can be shown that in the 
long transactions between Spain and Portugal ve their boundary 
disputes in South America from 1750 to 1777, the Bull of the Pope, 
although directly bearing on the question at issue, was never mentioned 
at all, e¢ pour cause. But even these arguments seem superfluous in the 
face of the fact that the Venezuelans themselves have, in the most 
solemn form, and at the most momentous period of their life as a 
separate commonwealth, publicly declared and laboriously proved, that 
the Bull of Pope Alexander, this their only mainstay and prop in the 


present dispute, did not confer upon Spain absolute rights of sovereignty 
over America, such rights belonging, not to— 


“Los que no abandonan sus hogares, ni se exposan a las fatigas 
inseparables de la emigracion,” 


Or: “Such as do not abandon their fireplaces, nor expose them- 
selves to the fatigues inseparable from emigration,” 


but to— 


“ Los que conquistan y adquieren la posesion del pats con su trabazo, 
industria, cultivo y enlace con los naturales de el,” 


Or: “Such as conquer and acquire the possession of the country 
by dint of their labour, industry, cultivation, and connexion 
with the natives of the same.”* 


The simple fact is that the Venezuclans have never “ abandoned 


* See the Sections XXXI and XXXII of the ‘* Manifiesto que hace al mundo la Confedera- 
cion de Venezuela . . . de las razones en que ha fundado su absoluta independencia de la 
Espafia . . .” dated 3oth July, 1811 (in J. F. Blanco’s Collection Documentes p. 1. hist. d. 1. 
vida p. d. Libertador,” Vol. II, p. 198). 
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their fireplaces” to conquer the North-Western District, and conse- 
quently they cannot, on the ground of the principles they have 
themselves proclaimed a/ mundo, or to the whole world, claim the 
right of sovereignty over the same. 

And lastly: Even as the Venezuelans were the first to repudiate 
the Bull of Alexander VI (and this, strange to say, at a time when 
Bentham made a not unfavourable mention of it in one of his works), so 
the Venezuelans were also the loudest upholders of the principle of Ut 
Possidetis, in their long boundary dispute with the Republic of Colombia 
in the Seventies. The documents and other works published during that 
dispute afford innumerable examples, and more especially with regard 
to Guayana, of the insistence and pertinacity with which Venezuela 
postulated the application of that principle. Can she feel slighted or 
wronged, when England also clings to it? Already in 1889 there were 
some fifty or sixty different clearings or British settlements to be found 
on the Rivers Waini, Morawhanna, Barima, Aruka, Kaituma, and 
Amacura. Let us apply the principle so passionately espoused by the 
Venezuelans in their boundary dispute with Colombia. To whom shall, 
on applying that principle of Utz Posszdetis, the country thus effectively 
colonised and possessed belong? The answer is evident. 

Wherever in this entire question, naively simple in itself, but hope- 
lessly complicated in the eyes of the indifferent outsiders—wherever, I 
say, we look, whichever part of it we examine, we can find no subject 
for Arbitration at all. And certainly none for Arbitration of an elaborate 
kind ; of a kind provoking international complications. No doubt 
Venezuela and England might fix, quite between themselves, the exact 
course of a boundary following the directions given by Schomburgk. A 
little creek here, a small valley there, might, for reasons of good neigh- 
bourship, be conceded. Such boundary adjustments occur in countries 
that have been the best of neighbours for centuries. Thus, part of the 
Austrian boundary of Hungary is still sub judice, although the two 
countries have been united these three hundred and seventy years. 
Likewise with Brazil and England. The southern portion of British 
Guiana has admittedly no fixed boundary against Brazil. The adjust- 
ment of this boundary, although far from being as simple as that of the 
Venezuelan, may be settled any day, and in the course of ordinary 
diplomatic routine. 

The final upshot of the whole question, then, is this: The dispute 
between Venezucla and England is a matter of settled Law and ascer- 
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tained History. There are no obscure points giving possibly rise to 
settlement by Arbitration. Everything isasclearas daylight. England 
can prove her claim within the line drawn on the sketch-map to this 
article up to the hilt. The Venezuelans can under no circumstances 
surprise any one with “new” evidence, “new” maps, or documents. 
The whole of the pertinent evidence is known and has been so for 
several years. Arbitration, therefore, as far as this term has any legal 
sense at all, is neither called for nor necessary. As long as we remain 
within the province of Law and History, there is no need for Arbitration. 


Sketch-Map to the Venezuclan Boundary-Question. 
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The dotted line represents the boundary of British Guiana as fixed by the writer of the 
article. 


It is only when, owing to the interference of the United States of 
America, we transfer the Venezuelan Question from the precincts of 
Law and History to the arena of Policy; then, and only then, the 
question of Arbitration may indeed arise. In matters of Policy, anything 
may arise. But given that England has all these fifty years proved 
neither the brutal bully that the Venezuelans have tried to make her 
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out ; nor the !and-grasping intruder that the Yankees have declared her 
to be; given, furthermore, that England has indeed a substantial and 
well-founded right to the territory of British Guiana: and that, there- 
fore, England could rightly refuse, nay, scorn any offer, let alone any 
menacing cry for Arbitration; considering all these weighty points, 
England can accept Arbitration consonant with her honour in one way 
only, that is, by laying it down that the principle of Effective Occupation 
must be recognised as the /er of the Arbitration. With these two 
principles England can gain nothing that she does not already possess ; 
nor can she lose anything. To accept or not to accept Arbitration 
so conditioned, that is a matter of purely opportunist policy. What 
I have in this article endeavoured to convey and to bring out in, if I 
may say so, defiant plasticity, was the fact, which no foreign Com- 
mission can alter or minimise: the fact that England has all the 
historic right in her favour. Such rights may be ignored ; they may 
be silenced, or ceded ; they cannot be denied. 
EMIL REICH. 








TALKS WITH TENNYSON * 


. ORIC beauty,” is the phrase by which the late Mr. Huxley 
once expressed the special character of Tennyson’s conver- 
sation—with its terse simplicity and freedom from artificial 

ornament: “and yet,” he added, “on hearing the first few words one 

might only say,—‘ Exactly, this is the man who wrote the Northern 

Farmer.” \n recording some past conversations with the late poet- 

laureate, I have used notes made at the time, some of which give his 

ipsissima verba. In all cases the substance of what is here recorded 
was written down very shortly after it was said. 

My first recollections of Tennyson date back as far as 18609, or earlier. 
As a boy, living near him in the Isle of Wight, I was somewhat in awe 
of the mysterious figure, whom I often saw in company with his friend 
and neighbour, Mrs. Cameron, or at times with my father, tall and 
thin, enveloped in a huge cloak, walking rapidly, with a slight stoop, 
on the Beacon Down or in the Freshwater lanes. He seldom spoke 
to me in those days, although I was intimate with his second son, 
Lionel. I think it was the report of a careful study I made of the 
Holy Grail, in Rome, in the year 1879, which changed this. On my 
return to England our acquaintance was at once on a new footing. I 
stayed with him at Aldworth next year: and thenceforward walks 
and talks with the poet were frequent. 

There were several things which struck me afresh after I had 
come to know him better. One was, that even at a time when I was 
walking with him often, and enjoying the real intimacy which was 
my privilege, his shyness on first coming into the room, before we 
started for our morning walk, remained. One had noticed it less 
when it appeared to be only the slowness of a man of a certain age 
to talk toa boy. But to the very end it was the same, even with those 


* This article was written last year, at the suggestion of the present Lord Tennyson, for 
the Deutsche Revue. Certain difficulties arose as to the conditions of publication, and its 
appearance was postponed. It is now transferred to the pages of Tue New Review, the 
Editor of which has kindly consented to the publication of a translation in the Deztsche Revue. 
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whom he was most frequently seeing. How familiar the picture yet 
remains. One waited perhaps in the ante-room at Farringford fora 
few minutes before he appeared. And when he did so there was the 
far-off look in his eyes, something between the look of a near-sighted 
man and a very far-sighted man ;—due, no doubt, partly to defective 
vision, but conveying also a sense that his imagination was still 
occupied with itself, and that his mind was not yet “focussed” on the 
world immediately about him. I have known him stand for several 
minutes, after a half absent “ How d’ye do?” in this dreamy state, with 
his curious look of high-strung sensitiveness, before he began to talk. 
And if one waited silently for him to speak, one might have to wait 
in vain. To tell him an amusing story was the best means of breaking 
the spell. The gleam of humour came to his face at once, he broke 
into laughter, left the regions of mental abstraction, and probably 
at once capped the story himself. If a stranger had come to see him, 
the shyness and abstraction might last longer. I remember once going 
to Farringford with a friend—a true worshipper of his genius—and 
after the first words of greeting he seemed to be entirely in the clouds ; 
until, after long waiting, we hit upon a device to arouse him. A picture 
by Edward Lear hung in the room, and under it were four lines from 
the Palace of Art :— 


One seem’d all dark and red—a tract of sand 
And some one pacing there alone, 

Who paced for ever in a glimmering land, 
Lit with a low large moon. 


We were looking at the picture, and I said to my companion: “Read 
the lines.” She read them, giving them a kind of metrical jingle. In 
a moment Tennyson, who had been standing alone at the other side of 
the room, stepped rapidly across, seized her arm, and said :—“ Don't 
read them like that,” and went on with his deep, sonorous voice to read 
or rather chaunt them himself with the roll which was so well known 
to his friends. 


When once the spell had been thus broken the absolute freedom 
and naturalness of his conversation came on those who had not seen 
him before as a surprise.. And no doubt the impression left on some, 
of his being difficult and holding himself aloof, came partly from meeting 
him on occasions when the first shyness failed to pass away. 

The earliest walks I remember with Tennyson were large parties. 
Six or eight would often go with him ; and he himself talked with one 
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at a time, changing his companion occasionally. But from about 1882 
onwards I frequently went out with him /¢#¢e-a-/éte. And it was then 
that he waxed most earnest on problems connected with Metaphysics 
and Religious Philosophy. Before we started there would be a good 
deal to distract his attention. First there was the unloosening of the 
dogs who were to go with us. Don and Duke in earlier days, and 
later the beautiful stag-hound Lufra or the graceful Karenina, are an 
inseparable part of the picture of those walks that lives in the memory. 
And conversation was from time to time suspended while he dealt 
condign chastisement for their occasional misdemeanours—the chasing 
of a sheep, or the fighting with another dog. 

As we crossed the “ careless-ordered garden ” he would call attention 
to some little alteration or addition, in which he was sure to be keenly 
interested. ‘Did you ever see a cypress growing against a wall 
before?” he asks, as he points to a dark tree nailed against a wall. 
“We have crucified that tree to make it grow thus.” We stop again at 
the tennis-lawn :—“ The rabbits look on the chalk line as marking out 
charmed and forbidden ground.” And he traces with his stick the 
minute disturbances of the turf which his watchful eye has noted near 
the outer line of the court, nowhere passing within it. A hundred yards 
outside the Park gates we pause at the shop of Rogers, the Naturalist, 
who has been stuffing a heron or a monkey which one of the Freshwater 
sailors may have given him, and the poet will study it with keen interest. 
Then the walk is resumed, but before we have gone far along the road 
to Freshwater Bay some tree or plant will again stop him. Then he 
suddenly breaks off with:—‘“ But what is the good of speaking to you 
about this? You are as bad as your father, who noticed nothing, and 
did not even know his own fields from mine. You once took a lily of 
the valley for a snowdrop.” 

And then the conversation passes to literature, or personal 
reminiscence, or poetry, or metaphysics. But soon the sound of the 
cuckoo, perhaps, brings it back :—“ Do you hear that note? It differs 
from what we heard a week ago. If you want to remember when to 
listen for the cuckoo learn the lines I learnt in Lincolnshire as a boy.” 
And he repeats the old verse :— 

. In April he opens his bill, 
In May he sings all day, 
In June he changes his tune, 


In July away he does fly, 
In August go he must 
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Conversation never flagged; neither did the rapid pace at which the 
poet walked—except when he would stand still for a minute to tell 
some story with particular emphasis. I remember his humorous 
satisfaction at Aldworth in 1881 because he and I had distanced Mr. 
R. C. Jebb of Cambridge and another friend, who were detected sitting 
down to rest some hundred yards or more behind us. “I am seventy 
and he is not forty, yet I can outwalk him,” Tennyson said. The 
remarkable suppleness of his joints remained until a year before his 
death, and at Christmas, 1891, as we came home from our walk, he 
climbed a difficult gate without help; and as we approached Farring- 
ford he ran—literally ran—down a hill, as he had often done in earlier 
years. He was then eighty-two years old. 

Before passing to some of our talks on matters of deep and 
permanent interest, I must give as their setting some sayings and 
stories on various subjects which I noted down between the years 1884 
and 1887; and I will put together as though belonging to one walk 
sayings which really belong to several.* 

His companion had been. reading Browning and had found Sorde//o 
somewhat difficult. This confession amused Tennyson. “When 
Sordello came out,” he remarked, “ Douglas Jerrold said to me:— 
“What has come to me? Has my mind gone? Here is a poem of 
which I can’t understand a single line?’” “ Browning,” he added, 
“has a genius for a sort of dramatic composition and for analysing the 
human mind. And he has a great imagination. But a poet’s writing 
should be sweet to the mouth and ear, which Browning’s is not. There 
should be a ‘glory of words’ as well as deep thought. This he has 
not got. In his last work he makes ‘impulse’ rhyme with ‘dim pulse.’” 


He spoke of Browning’s love of London Society :—“I once told him 
that he would die in a white tie, and he rather liked it.” 
This led to a discussion of Goethe’s saying :—“ Es bildet ein talent 


sich in der stille.” Some poets seem (he said) to find solitude necessary. 
I remarked that Arthur Clough in his Oxford days shrank from general 
society. “I knew him well in later life,” Tennyson said. “He once 
travelled with us in France. He was a delightful companion, but was 
rather wanting in the sense of humour. He had great poetic feeling. 
He read me his /x mart magno, and cried like a child as he read it.” | 





* This applies also to small incidents already given, some of which occurred at Aldworth, 
some at Farringford. 
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spoke of Clough’s friendship with some of the Oxford Tractarians, 
and of their separation owing to Clough’s movement towards 
religious negation. This led Tennyson to tell me of a talk he had 
with George Eliot on the subject of her negative religious views :— 
“How difficult it is to repeat a thing as it really happened. George 
Eliot had this conversation with me at Aldworth, and the account of it 
which got into print was that I disputed with her till I was red in the 
face, and then roared :—‘ Go away, you and your molecules.’ The real 
fact was, that our conversation was ‘ sweet as summer,’ and at parting I 
shook her hand, and said very gently :—‘ I hope you are happy with your 
molecules.’” He spoke with admiration of George Eliot’s genius, and 
insight into human character, but maintained that she was not quite so 
truthful as Shakespeare or Miss Austen :—“ The character of Adam Bede 
is not quite true to human nature. It is idealised. I am reported to 
have said that Jane Austen was equal to Shakespeare. What I really 
said was that in the narrow sphere of life which she delineated, she 
pictured human character as truthfully as Shakespeare. But Austen is 
tu Shakespeare as asteroid to sun. Miss Austen’s novels are perfect 
works on a small scale—beautiful bits of stippling.” His companion 
remarked that Macaulay’s well-known comparison probabiy meant no 
more than this. We thus passed to his impressions of Macaulay himsclf, 
and these he gave with grim humour :—‘“I only met him once. I was 
introduced to him in the Fifties by Guizot at a party. Macaulay 
bowed and went on talking to Guizot for ten minutes, addressing no 
word to me. Then he turned to me and said:—‘I am very glad to 
have made your acquaintance,’ and walked away. He did not show 
much sign of being glad to make my acquaintance.” 

I told him of Jowett’s account of a talk with Macaulay: that it was 
as though Macaulay were delivering a lecture to an audience of one 
person. This led to a comparison of Macaulay’s monologue with 
Carlyle’s. Of Carlyle he said :—‘ He was at once the most reverent 
and the most irreverent man I have known. I admire his estimate of 
Boswell and hate Macaulay’s. Mrs. Carlyle was a most charming, witty 
converser, but often sarcastic. She never spoke before her husband, who 
absorbed the conversation.” I asked, “ Did he not listen to you when you 
talked?” “In a way,” he replied; “but he hardly took in what one 
said. Carlyle was at his best ro//icking at the Ashburtons’ house—the 
Grange. He and Lady Ashburton were the life of the party. Those 
parties were very interesting, and Lady Ashburton was a woman of 
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great brilliancy. She liked Carlyle, but I think at that time, if she had 
a favourite, it was George Venables. Carlyle had a great feeling that 
we needed a strong man in England. ‘Our Cromwell is being born 
somewhere,’ he used to say.” 

This led us to speak of our modern statesmen. He seemed disposed 
to agree with Carlyle, and would not accord to any the title of a really 
great ruler. Speaking of one eminent statesman he said :—‘ You 
cannot rule, as he thinks he can, with a silk glove. You must have an 
iron gauntlet ; though you need not always make people feel the iron.” 
He went on to contrast Gladstone and Disraeli, doing full justice to 
the gifts of the former as orator, and to the latter’s “diplomatic 
craft” :— The great fault of Disraeli’s character was that he was 
scornful. Gladstone is’ genial and kindly.” He was very grand on 
contemptuousness. It was, he said, a sure sign of intellectual littleness. 
Simply to despise nearly always meant not to understand. Pride and 
contempt were specially characteristic of barbarians. Real civilisation 
taught human beings to understand each other better, and must 
therefore lessen contempt. It is a little or immature or uneducated 
mind which readily despises. One who has lived only in a coterie 
despises readily. One who has travelled and knows the world in its 


length and breadth, respects far more views and standpoints other than 
his own. He quoted this of Wordsworth’s with strong admiration :— 


Stranger, henceforth be warned and know that pride, 
Howe’er disguised in its own majesty, 

Is littleness, that he who feels contempt 

For any living thing, hath faculties 

Which he hath never used ; that thought with him 
Is in its infancy. 


The conversation passed to Lord Palmerston, and thence to the 
Italian movement of ’48, with which Palmerston was in such close 
sympathy. Tennyson told a story @ propos to the craze for revolution 
in Italy at that time, which gives some idea of the kind of humour in 
which the poet delighted. Constant little local revolutions took place, and 
the inhabitants drank an extremely large quantity of chéanti and talked 
enthusiastically of /berta and /a patria for a couple of days; and then 
things settled down into their former groove. On one occasion, Tenny- 
son’s friend, Edward Lear, was staying in a Sicilian town painting. He 
left the town for some weeks and locked up his pictures and other 
things in a room, leaving the key with the hotel keeper. A revolution 
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had just broken out when he returned, and he found the waiters full of 
chianti and of patriotic fervour. He ventured to ask one of them for the 
“ chiave” of his “camera,” that he might find his “voda.” The waiter 


refused entirely to be led down from his dreams of a golden age and of 
the reign of freedom to such details of daily life. “O che chiave!” he 
exclaimed, “ O che roba! O checamera! Non ce piu chiave! Non ce piu 


roba! Nonce piu camera! Nonce piu niente. Tuttoe amore e liberta. 
O che bella rivoluzione!” ' 

His companion mentioned a friend who had lately become a 
vegetarian. This brought back to him an experience of his own :— 
“Once, in ‘imitation of my friend Fitzgerald, the translator of Omar 
Kyam, for ten weeks I ate only vegetables. At first it gave great 
lucidity of mind. At the end of that time I felt light, and almost 
foolish. I ate one chop; and a more genial glow came over me than if 
I had drunk brandy.” This led naturally to the dedication of Zzvreszas, 
and he recited the lines :— . 


And once, for ten long weeks, I tried 
Your table of Pythagoras, 

And seemed at first ‘“‘a thing enskied ” 
(As Shakespeare has it), airy light, 

To float above the ways of man, 

Then fell from that half-spiritual height, 

Chilled till I tasted flesh again, 

One night when earth was winter-black, 

And all the heavens flashed in frost ; 

And on me, half asleep came back 

That wholesome heat the blood had lost. 


“* Belle comme la prose,’” he said, “is the French expression for that 
kind of poetry, and a very good one. It applies also to my lines of 
invitation to F. D. Maurice. Browning’s obscurity of style makes this 
impossible to him. The great aim in such poems is to say what you 
have to say with melody, but with perfect simplicity. When I felt that 
I had done this in the dedication of 7iresias, the fools in The Edinburgh 
Review condemned it as ‘ prose in rhyme.’” 

Then the subject of a forthcoming poem of his own might be 
broached, and its plan discussed with that absolute simplicity in which 
he had, I think, no rival in private conversation, although the presence 
of numbers occasionally brought with it an element of self-consciousness. 
And here | may remark that this truly great simplicity led him 
invariably to accept criticism which he felt to be honest and just. 
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Quandoque bonus dormitat Homerus; and Tennyson too would at 
times overlook an obviously unsatisfactory line in his first draft. I: 
recall his reading to me and to another friend Vastness before he 
published it in Macmillan’s Magazine. The stately couplets— each 
descriptive of some phase of the universe or of human existence — 
were given with grand effect until he read this one :— 

Love for the maiden crowned with marriage, 

No regret for aught that has been. 


Debtless competence, comely children, 
Happy household, sober and clean. 


His hearers smiled very visibly at the last words. Tennyson noticed 
the effect, judged it to be warranted by the line, and re-wrote the 
stanza with perfect good humour and simplicity :— 

Love for the maiden crowned with marriage, 

No regrets for aught that has been. 


Household happiness, gracious children, 
Debtless competence, golden mean. 


I think I am right in saying that the great problems of metaphysics 
and of man’s destiny and crigin occupied a larger share of his thoughts 
than heretofore, during the last ten or twelve years of his life. But 
indications of the trains of thought which he afterwards matured are to 
be found comparatively early. I asked him which was the earliest 
poem in which he had begun seriously to consider these problems, and 
he said The Two Voices. Two couplets therein express his method in 
nearly all his great Metaphysical poems :— 

As far as might be, to carve out 


Free space for every human doubt, 
That the whole mind might orb about. 


To search thro’ all I felt or saw 

The springs of life, the depths of awe, 

And reach the law within the law. 
It was by allowing the most free and explicit voice to doubt that he 
gradually worked further and further towards the solution of the 
mysteries of life and of the world. He was a thoroughgoing idealist , 
and his conclusions recall in some respects portions of the writings of 
three great thinkers—Kant, Berkeley, and Father Malebranche. 

His method consisted in the presentation of two opposing veins 

of thought, of questioning and doubt on the one hand, and of 
instinctive assurance on the other. Each line of thought is given 
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its weight. The instinctive assurance is not set aside in consequence 
of the speculative doubt; nor is it allowed to check the doubt in 
its critical function. Doubt and questioning may lead to the dis- 
covery that some instinctive beliefs are based on mere prejudice. 
Yet there are instincts which bear in them signs of authority—as 
the inner voice appealed to in the Ancient Sage; and the fact is 
recognised that doubt and questioning may be morbid, and a conse- 
quence of intellectual defect. In Zhe Two Voices these two elements 
are formally expressed. In the Jn Memoriam they are indicated by the 
expression of moods of doubt, which are not represented as the final 
conclusions of the poet, and which are sometimes dismissed with such 
lines as “We do him wrong to sing so wildly.” In the De Profundis 
the first greeting gives the materialist view of life which is counterpoised 
oy the spiritual view of the later lines. In Vastness, which had, as he 
first read it to me, two distinct voices—the last line being placed in the 
mouth of a separate speaker who answers the rest of the poem,—is still 
preserved the intimation of two veins of thought, the last line indicating 
the underlying conviction adhered to in the face of insoluble mystery. 
In the Ancient Sage again—and mere dramatically than in the others— 
we have two voices and two distinct characters. Even where this is not 
so, the dramatic form is often kept, as in Despair—showing that a 
mood of thought is expressed rather than the convictions of the poet. 
And the dramatic form of even his greatest solutions of metaphysical 
problems reminds us that the poet was rather indicating broad outlines 
of a philosophical position which became year by year more closely 
defined than professing to put in unalterable and final shape the 
analysis of his convictions, 

Bacon has grandly described that attitude of humility and sensitive- 
ness to all facts which is indispensable to the student of nature. 
Tennyson had this humility pre-eminently in metaphysics. Bacon's 
bugbears, the zn/e/lectus sibi permissus, mere speculation, mere prejudice 
which lead to the ignoring of facts which do not square with precon- 
ceived theories, have their counterpart in the upholders of dogmatic 
metaphysical systems. Tennyson, on the contrary, showed a passionate 
yearning simply to learn facts as they are. There was no pride, no 
dogmatism, but the simplicity of a child— of “an infant crying for the 
light” —alongside of the penetrating and sensitive intellectual nature. 
To the very end he had the teachableness of true greatness, and his 
‘views seemed to grow more accurate and mature to his last year. 
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And here we have, I think, the quality which made his conversation 
on these subjects so peculiarly impressive. One felt its intense candour 
and truthfulness. I use the word “intense” advisedly. With many a 
man one knows that on such subjects there is no lack of ability or 
sincerity. But he is ready to theorise and to develop a theory with 
ingenuity ; and what began as a candid attempt to solve the mysteries 
of the universe soon becomes untrue to fact. Tennyson, on the other 
hand, tested every step; questioned and questioned again his own 
conclusions ; detected and allowed for the least shadow of prejudice or 
prepossession ; re-examined his own old statements in the light of 
further experience. He seemed to be ever looking upward at the 
mysteries of the world behind the phenomena of sense, intently eager to 
miss no flash of light, however momentary, which nfight break through 
the clouds and reveal the heavens beyond. He carried into meta- 
physics the extraordinary accuracy of perception which he showed 
with physical nature, and indeed with all the facts of life. That this 
habit was lifelong in the case of physical nature we are reminded by 
such a poem as the Progress of Spring, first written in youth. Such 
lines as, “ The starling clasps her tiny castanets,” and the description 
(elsewhere) of the sunflower which “ Rays round with flames her disc 
of seed” are specimens given only to indicate the habit to which I 
refer, instances of which are too abundant to need further specification. 
The “thing as it was,” instead of being confused by imagination or 
associations, made an indelible impression on him. 

His accuracy as to quite trivial matters was even scrupulous. If a 
story were told with the slightest inaccuracies of detail he would spoil it 
by repeated interruptions, rather than let them pass. He was equally 
severe with himself if memory tripped in the smallest degree. In his 
All Along the Valley, the opening lines run thus :— 

All along the valley, stream that flashest white, 
Deepening thy voice with the deepening of the night, 
All along the valley, where thy waters flow, 

I walk’d with one I loved two-and-thirty years ago. 


One day he discovered that he was wrong by one year—that only 
thirty-one years had passed when he wrote the poem. He was much 
vexed, and talked seriously of changing the line. So, too, in speaking 


of historical or social facts, dates and numbers were always prominent 
and always accurate. Talking of Buddhism and its later division into 
so many sects, he gave at once, with perfect exactness, their number and 
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the dates and circumstances of the chief schisms. 
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And above al], he 
remembered and delighted in the facts of astronomy. Such a book as 
Ball’s Astronomy filled his imagination. He would point to a fixed star 
and tell one the exact pace at which it was moving, and give the 
distance from us of each planet, and calculate the time the sun’s light 
takes to reach us, and make his figures still more vivid by comparing 
them with the speed of things familiar to us on our own earth. 

This habitual accuracy of memory and perception, and knowledge 
of detail, instead of being confused when his imagination became most 
vivid, came out all the more clearly. Ruskin, in Modern Painters, 
names three kinds of imagination:—‘“ The man who perceives rightly 
because he does not feel, and to whom the primrose is very accurately 
the primrose because he does not love it; secondly, the man who 
perceives wrongly because he feels, and to whom the primrose is 
anything else than a primrose—a star or a sun or a fairy’s shield or a 
forsaken maiden. And then there is lastly the man who perceives 


‘rightly in spite of his feelings, and to whom the primrose is for ever 


nothing else than itself—a little flower apprehended in the very plain 
and leafy fact of it, whatever and how many soever the associations 
and passicns may be that exist around it.” Tennyson’s imagination 
was eminently of the last kind. The vividness it gave was not a halo 
which may blur or obscure the true features it surrounds, but a strong 
limelight which shows the minutest details accurately. The new light 
was never confused or dazzling ; and it was always focussed precisely. 

It was then, I think, partly this close truthfulness in his perception 
and memory of all he spoke of which gave one such a strong sense of 
the reality of his Metaphysical thought. He was no theoriser to spin a 
web of fancy on such questions. One felt that his was peculiarly a 
mind which could not be constantly brooding on the subject (as it was), 
and constantly revising and retouching his analysis of its problems, if 
those problems and his solutions were not very real indeed. Some 
characteristics which often mar philosophical speculation were entirely 
absent from him. He was incapable of confounding mistiness with 
mystery, incapable of occupying his mind with anything which it did 
not definitely apprehend, although he recognised as much as any one how 
large is the sphere of mystery which no man can comprehend, On the 
other hand his clearness never led to the unreal completeness of lovers 
of system. One felt confidence in his glimpses all the more from the 
frankness with which he recognised that they were but a partial insight 
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into truths beyond us. What he said won assent not from any logical 
completeness, but from absolute truth to fact; though it often had the 
characteristics ascribed by George Eliot to truth under the limitations 
of our present condition—of being “ complex ” and “fragmentary.” On 
such subjects this was an additional sign of its exactness. 

The problems of the physical Universe and of man’s physical life 
alternated as a theme of conversation with metaphysics themselves, and 
thus claim their share in my notes. Nearly all the sayings I have set 
down belong to the years 1885-1887. He spoke of the mysteries of 
metaphysics. “After religion,’ he said, “metaphysics are the great 
hope for mankind. They must stem the tide of materialism. They 
show materialists that you can’t escape from mystery by escaping from 
religion.” A subject which especially exercised him in this connexion 
was the mystery attaching to space and to extended matter, indications 
of which are in Vastness, the second Locksley Hall, the Ancient Sage, 
and De Profundis. We were passing one day through a ploughed 
field, and, pointing to the clods, he remarked that to a woodlouse they 
might look as grand as the Swiss Alps to us. “All greatness is 
relative,” he said. “What are the Swiss mountains themselves when 
you know their proportion to the earth ; and the earth itself when you 
know its proportion to the Universe?” A little later on I returned 
to this subject, and instead of “woodlouse ” said a “flea.” He stopped 
me at once :—‘ Not a flea: it could jump to the top in a moment, and 
that would prevent the idea of such greatness.”* On my saying, then, 
that it was painful to look on one’s impression of the beauty of Swiss 
mountains as only a subjective feeling, without corresponding objective 
reality, he said he did not mean this. The szse is relative; but the 
beauty may be real. The clods in the ploughed fields may be really 
beautiful, but one needs to be as small as the woodlouse to appreciate 
the beauty :—‘ Then, too, what mystery there is in a grain of sand, 
Divide and divide it as you will, you never come to an end of it. 
All that has magnitude is divisible; two atoms without magnitude 
cannot make one with magnitude. So you can always divide.” He 
passed, then, from the consideration of infinite littleness in matter to 
that of infinite greatness :—“ Think of the proportion of one human 





* On another occasion, remembering the objection to the flea, I spoke of the insect as an 
“fant.” * Just as bad as your flea,” he said. ‘* An ant runs so fast that he would be at the top 
of the clods in a few seconds.” 
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eye to our earth; of our earth to the sun; of the sun to the solar 
system ; of that to the Universe ; and then think that one human cye 
can in some sense be in contact with the stars of the Milky Way.” 

Another saying of his connected with this subject is all the more 
interesting, because he immediately afterwards embodied it in eight lines 
of great beauty. Walking one day on the down which stretches from 
Freshwater Bay to the Freshwatcr Beacon, his conversation was chiefly 
of two subjects. One was the mad lawlessness of the Celtic character, 
which he illustrated by items of news from Ireland—fresh instances of 
maiming cattle, and of murder and outrage, and the other all the mass 
of confusion and crime which a great town brought together. Paris 
was worse than London, he said, because of the Celtic element in the 
French character. About half way between Freshwater Bay and the 
Beacon, he suddenly stopped and pointed with his stick to a star, quite 
visible, though it was almost daylight. “Do you see that star?” he 
asked, in his abrupt way. “It is the evening star. Do you know that 
if we lived there this earth would look to us exactly like that. Fancy 
the vice and confusion of London or Paris in that peaceful star.” He 
looked ugain at the star with an expression half of horror half of grim 
humour. We walked on. I did not know at the time that he was 
writing the second Locksley Hall; and it was with a curious sensation 
that one read afterwards the exquisite lines which that walk had 
(apparently) suggested. His few words on the subject proved to have 
been, what his talk so often was, condensed prose notes of what 
became exquisite poetry :— 


Hesper, whom the poet called the bringer home of all good things, 
All good things may move in Hesper, perfect peoples, perfect kings. 


Hesper, Venus, were we native to that splendour, or in Mars, 
We should see the globe we groan in, fairest of our evening stars. 


Could we dream of wars and carnage, craft and madness, lust and spite, 
Roaring London, raving Paris, in that point of peaceful light. 


Might we not in glancing heavenward on a star so silver fair, 
Yearn and clasp the hands and murmur “ Would to God that we were there.” 


He insisted strongly on misuses of the word “God,” and often 
condemned the immorality of extreme Calvinism. One could not but 
trace to the memories of the Calvinistic surroundings of his boyhood 
the deep feeling evident in such poems as Despair and Demeter against 
the conception of a vindictive Deity. “I remember one woman who 
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used to weep for hours because God was so infinitely good. He had 
predestined (she said) most of her friends to damnation, and herself, 
who was no better than they, to salvation. She shook her head at me 
sadly, and said, ‘ Alfred, Alfred, whenever I Jook at you I think of the 
words of Scripture, “ Depart from me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire.” ’ 
The Calvinist minister who was spiritual guide to the neighbourhood 
had typhoid fever. To the horror of his congregation, on recovering 
he became a Universalist and ceased to believe in hell.” He told me of 
another Calvinist minister who argued with a clergyman of more 
liberal views on the ways of Providence. “ Wait a moment,” inter- 
rupted the latter, “we have not defined our terms. We are using 
them in different senses. Your God is my devil.” 

This vindictive idea of God was perhaps his greatest trial in 
popular religion. Another was the anthropomorphism’ which regarded 
the Supreme Being as a sort of “magnified clergyman.” But he 
admitted that this was almost inevitable with some of the uneducated. 
“These misuses of the word ‘God’ make me prefer another name,” 
he said. “I prefer to say the Highest or the Supreme Being. In the 
Ancient Sage 1 have called God ‘the Nameless.’ I have sometimes 
demurred to the phrase ‘personal’ as applied to God for that same 
reason. It has been used as though personality were quite similar in 
God and in man. But I only mean that His personality is higher than 
ours. Lotze says the lack of personality is in us. God is unknowable 
as he is in Himself, but he touches us at one point. That point is the 
conscience. If the conscience could be further developed, we might in 
some sense see God.” And again :—“ The conception in us of a perfect 
being realising our highest ideals is some proof of God’s existence, 
though not a conclusive proof. Why should we conceive of such a 
being unless it were put into us to do so?” 

“Lushington * used to say to me,” he continued, “that if there 
were no other world this world would be all the more valuable. 1, on 
the contrary, feel that it is only the light shed on our earth from another 
world which gives it any value. The thought of working for the 
human race is not incentive enough to virtue if man is not immortal. 
The whole race will be extinct, probably, in a few thousand years. 
All the greatest aspirations are without meaning if man be not 
immortal. Religious belief is necessary to give life any meaning or 
value. A man without religious aspirations is only half a man.” f 





* Edmund Lushington, his brother-in-law. + A gelded man” was his phrase. 
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Speaking of free will, he said :—“ Man is free, but only free in certain 
narrow limits. His character and his acquired habits limit his freedom. 
They are like the cage of a bird. The bird can hop at will from one 
perch to another, and to the floor of the cage, but not beyond its. bars.” 
And of the Buddhist Nirvana :—“ Place a cork at the bottom of a jar 
of water. Its tendency will be to work its way upwards, whatever 
obstacles you may place in the way. At last it reaches the top and is 
at rest. That is my conception of Nirvana.” 

Evolution was a very favourite topic with him. He had made a 
close study of it, and Huxley once said to me that Tennyson’s grasp of 
the principles of physical science was equal to that of the greatest 
experts. Wallace’s book on Darwinism was not published until 1889, 
but long before that time Tennyson often spoke of his genius, and 
was disposed fo think his conclusions more exact in some respects 
than Darwin’s:—‘“ Wallace pointed out that man has a prospective 
brain—that he has faculties in excess of his physical needs. This 
would show that you can’t account for his higher faculties by natural 
selection.” Again :—“The descent of man’s body from lower animals,” 
he once said, “if it is true helps to solve the mystery of man’s dual 
nature. We naturally inherit a great deal from our brute ancestors. 
The spiritual nature is something superadded, but the brute nature 
is there, and remains side by side with the other.” 

I may conclude these recollections with-some account of a con- 
versation in which he explained to me his De Profundis, one of the 
two later poems to which as mature expressions of his metaphysical 
thought he attached}the greatest value—the other being Zhe Ancient 
Sage.* He had often said he would go through the De Profundis with 
me line by line, and he did so late in January or early in February, 
1889, when I was staying at Farringford. He was still very ill, having 
had rheumatic fever in the previous year ; and neither he nor his friends 
expected that he would recover after his many relapses. He could 
scarcely move his limbs, and his fingers were tied with bandages. We 
moved him from bed to sofa, but he could not sit up. His mind, 
-however, was quite clear. He read through the De Profundis, and gave 
the substance of the’ explanation I have written down. He began 
languidly, but soon got deeply interested. When he reached the 









* I do not mention Adar, to which he also attached great importance, as it was not then 


written. Moreover, Akéar, though a full expression of his religious attitude, is not directly 
metaphysical. 
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prayer at the end, he said :—“ A. B.” (naming a well-known Positivist 
thinker) “exclaimed, when I read it him, ‘Do leave that prayer out, 
I like all the rest of it.’” 

I proceed to set down the account of the poem written (in substance) 
immediately after his explanation of it. The, mystery of life as a 
whole which so constantly exercised him is here most fully dealt 
with. He supposes a child just born, and considers the problems of 
human existence as presented by the thought of the child’s birth, 
and the child’s future life with all its possibilities. The poem takes 
the form of two greetings to the new-born child. In the first 
greeting life is viewed as we see it in the world, and as we know 
it by physical science, as a phenomenon; as the materialist might 
view it; not indeed coarsely, but as an outcome of all the physical 
forces of the universe, which have ever contained in themselves the 
potentiality of all that was to come—“all that was to be in all that 
was.” These vast and wondrous forces have now issued in this newly- 
given life—this child born into the world. There is the sense of 
mystery in our greeting to it; but it is of the mysteries of the physical 
Universe and nothing beyond ; the sense of awe fitting to finite man at 
the thought of infinite Time, of the countless years before human life 
was at all, during which the fixed laws of nature were ruling and 
framing the earth as we know it, of the countless years earlier still, 
during which on the nebular hypothesis nature’s laws were working 
before our planet was separated off from the mass of the sun’s light, and 
before the similar differentiation took place in the rest of the “vast 
waste dawn of multitudinous eddying light.” Again, there is awe in 
contemplating the vastness of space; in the thoughts which in 
ascending scale rise from the new-born infant to the great globe of 
which he is so small a part, from that to the whole solar system, from 
that again to the myriad similar systems “glimmering up the heights 
beyond ” us which we partly see in the Milky Way, from that to those 
others which human sight can never descry. Forces in Time and Space 
as nearly infinite as our imagination can conceive have been leading up 
to this one birth, with the short life of a single man before it. May 
that life be happy and useful. Viewed still as the course determined 
by nature’s laws—a course unknown to us and yet unalterably fixed— 
we sigh forth the hope that our child may pass unscathed through youth, 
may live a full and prosperous life, blessed by man for good done to man, 
and may pass peacefully at last to rest. Such is the first greeting—full 
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of the poetry of life, of its wondrous causes, of the overwhelming 
greatness of the Universe of which this young life is the child, cared for, 
preserved hitherto unscathed amid these awful powers, all in all to its 
parents, inspiring the hope which new-given joy makes sanguine, that 
fortune may be kind to it, that happiness may be as great, sorrow and 
pain as little, as the chances of the world allow. 

After his explanation, he read the first greeting to the child :— 


Out of the deep, my child, out of the deep, 
Where all that was to be, in all that was, 
Whirl'd for a million zeons through the vast 

Waste dawn of multitudinous eddying light— 

Out of the deep, my child, out of the deep, 

Thro’ all this changing world of changeless law, 

And every phase of ever-heightening life, 

And nine long months of antenatal gloom, 

With this last moon, this crescent—her dark orb 
Touch’d with earth’s light—thou comest, darling boy ; 
Our own ; a babe in lineament and limb 

Perfect, and prophet of the perfect man ; 

Whose face and form are hers and mine in one, 
Indissolubly married like our love ; 

Live and be happy in thyself, and serve 

This mortal race thy kin so well, that men 

May bless thee as we bless thee, O young life, 
Breaking with laughter from the dark ; and may 

The fated channel where thy motion lives 

Be prosperously shaped, and sway thy course 

Along the years of haste and random youth 
Unshatter’d ; then full-current thro’ full man ; 

And last, in kindly curves, with gentlest fall, 
By quiet fields, a slowly-dying power, 

To that last deep where we and thou art still. 


And then comes the second greeting. A deeper chord is struck. 
The listener, who has, perhaps, felt as if the first greeting contained all,— 
all the mystery of birth, of life, of death, hears a sound unknown, 
unimagined before. A new range of ideas is opened to us. The starry 
firmament disappears for the moment. The “deep” of infinite time 
and space is forgotten. A new sense is awakened, a deeper depth 
disclosed. We leave this wondrous world of appearances. We gaze 
into that other deep—the world of spirit, the world of realities; we see 
the new-born babe coming to us from that true world, with all the 
“abyssmal depths of personality,” no longer a mere link in the chain of 
causes, with a fated course through the events of life, but a moral being, 
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with the awful power of making or marring its own destiny and that of 
others. The proportions are abruptly reversed. The child is no longer 
the minute outcome of natural forces so much greater than itself. It is 
the “ spirit,” the moral being, a reality which impinges on the world of 
appearances. Never can I forget the change of voice, the change of 
manner, as Lord Tennyson passed from the first greeting, with its 
purely human thoughts, to the second, so full of awe at the conception 
of the world behind the veil and the moral nature of man; an awe 
which seemed to culminate when he paused before the word “ Spirit ” 
in the seventh line, and then gave it in deeper and more piercing 
tones :—“ Out of the deep—Sfrrit,—out of the deep.” This second 
grecting is in two parts :-— 


J. 


Out of the deep, my child, out of the deep, 
From that great deep, before our world begins, 
Whereon the Spirit of God moves as he will— 
Out of the deep, my child, out of the deep, 
From that true world within the world we see, 
Whereof our world is but the bounding shore—- 
Out of the deep, Spirit, out of the deep, 

With this ninth moon, that sends the hidden sun, 
Down yon dark sea, thou comest, darling boy. 


II. 


For in the world, which is not ours, they said 

“ Let us make man,” and that which should be man, 
From that one light no man can look upon, 
Drew to this shore lit by the suns and moons 
And all the shadows. O dear Spirit, half-lost 
In thine own shadow and this fleshly sign 

That thou art thou—who wailest being born 
And banish’d into mystery, and the pain 

Of this divisible-indivisible world 

Among the numerable-innumerable 

Sun, sun, and sun, thro’ finite-infinite space, 

In finite-infinite Time—our mortal veil 

And shatter’d phantom of that infinite One, 
Who made thee unconceivably Thyself 

Out of His whole World-self, and all in all— 
Live thou, and of the grain and husk, the grape 
And ivyberry, choose ; and still depart 

From death to death thro’ life and life, and find 
Nearer and ever nearer Him, who wrought 
Not matter, not the finite-infinite, 

But this main-miracle, that thou art thou, 

With power on thine own act and on the world. 
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Note that the second greeting considers the reality of the child’s: 
life and its meaning, the first only its appearance. The great deep. 
of the spiritual world is “that true world within the world we see, 
Whereof our world is but the bounding shore.” And this indication 
that the second greeting gives the deeper and truer view is preserved 
in some of the side touches of description. In the first greeting, for 
example, the moon is spoken of as “touch’d with earth’s light”; in the 
second the truer and less obvious fact is suggested. It “sends the 
hidden sun down yon dark sea.” The material view again looks at 
bright and hopeful appearances in life, and it notes the new-born babe 
“breaking with laughter from the dark.” The spiritual view foresees 
the woes which, if Byron is right in calling melancholy the “telescope 
of truth,” are truer than the joys. It notes not the child’s laughter, 
but rather its tears, “thou wailest being born and banished into 
mystery.” Life, in the spiritual view, is in part a veiling and obscuring 
of the true self as it is, in a world of appearances. The soul is 
“half lost” in the body which is part of the phenomenal world, “in 
thine own shadow and in this fleshly sign that thou art thou.” The 
suns and moons, too, are but shadows, as the body of the child itself 
is but a shadow—shadows of the spirit-world and of God Himself. 
The physical life is before the child; but not asa fatally determined 
course. Choice of the good is to lead the spirit ever nearer God. The 
wonders of the material Universe are still recognised ; “ Sun, sun, and 
sun, thro’ finite-infinite space in finite-infinite Time,” but they vanish 
into insignificance when compared to the two great facts of the spirit 
world which consciousness tells us unmistakably—the facts of per- 
sonality and of a responsible will. The great mystery is “ Not Matter, 
nor the finite-infinite,” but “this main-miracle, that thou art thou, with 
power on thyself and on the world.” 

“Out of the deep”—in this conception of the true “deep” of the 
world behind the veil we have the thought which recurs so often, as 
in the Passing of Arthur and in Crossing the Bar*—of birth and death 
as the coming from and returning to the spirit-world and God Himself. 
Birthf is the coming to land from that deep; “ of which our world is 





* * From the great deep to the great deep he goes” ; and ‘when that which drew from out 
the boundless deep turns again home.” 
+ For in the world which is not ours, they said 
** Let us make man,” and that which should be man, 
From that one light no man can look upon, 
Drew to this shore, lit by the suns and moons, 
And all the shadows. 
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but the bounding shore”; death the re-embarking on the same infinite 
sea, for the home of truth and light. 

He seemed so much better when he had finished his explanation 
that I asked him to read the poem through again. This he did, more 
beautifully than I have ever heard him read. I felt as though his long 
illness and his expectation of death gave more intensity and force to his 
rendering of this wonderful poem on the mystery of life. He began 
quietly, and read the concluding lines of the first “greeting,” the brief 
description of a peaceful old age and death, from the human standpoint, 
with a very tender pathos :— 

And last, in kindly curves, with gentlest fall, 


By quiet fields, a slowly-dying power, . 
To that last deep where we and thou art still. 


Then he gathered force, and his voice deepened as the greeting to the 
immortal soul of the man was read. He raised his eyes from the book 
at the seventh line and looked for a moment at his hearer with an 
indescribable expression of awe before he uttered the word “spirit ” :— 
“Out of the deep—Spirit—out of the deep.” When he had finished 
the second greeting he was trembling much. Then he read the prayer 
—a prayer, he had told me, of self-prostration before the Infinite. 
I think he intended it as a contrast with the analytical and reflective 
character of the rest. It is an outpouring of the simplest and most 
intense self-abandonment to the Creator, an acknowledgment, when 
all has been thought and said with such insight and. beauty, that 
our best thoughts and words are as nothing in the Great Presence—in a 
sense parallel to the breaking off in the ode to the Duke of Wellington : 
—*“ Speak no more of his renown, Lay your earthly fancies down.” He 
began to chaunt in a loud clear voice :— 


Hallowed be Thy name—Halleluiah. 
His voice was growing tremulous as he reached the second part :— 


We feel that we are nothing—for all is Thou and in Thee ; 
We feel that we are something—that also has come from Thee. 


And he broke down, and sobbed aloud as he finished the prayer :— 


We know we are nothing—but Thou wilt help us to be. 
Hallowed be Thy name—Halleluiah. 


} 
WILFRID WARD. 








OCTAVES 


KNOW a weaver and his wife, 
And he is fair, and she is dark— 
That breeds no strife 
Within their peaceful ark. 
The fairest man in all our town 
Is he, light-flaxen, with a plus 
Of marigold ; her brown 
Is brown of Straduarius. 


She keeps the humblest kind of shop, 
Sells “goodies” to the little ones, 
The knob, the drop 
Acidulous ; he runs 
The timely threads, the boding tints 
He summons in accordant row; 
Babes buying peppermints 


Observe the gath’ring purpose grow. 


Hums the dull loom; I enter; pauses 
The shopping and the weaving. Straight 
Her loud “O Lawses!” 
Proclaim me designate 
The erst beloved. I feel the dribble 
Of fire volcanic in my soul 
Long quenched—Cumean Sibyl ? 
Nay, but the Delphic aureole. 


Wrinkled and wizen? Every line 
Is furrowed with sweet longings ; flames 
Disused entwine 
Our hearts; the once dear names, 
The ties no fateful force can sunder 
Recur. Unthought occasion wiles 
Our lips; the children wonder, 


I hesitate, the weaver smiles. 
T. E. Brown. 





POPULAR EDUCATION AND RELIGIOUS 
LIBERTY 


HE Education Bill of 1895 is dead: and another is to arise out 
‘TT of its embers in 1897. The gain will be all on the side of civil 
equalities and religious liberty. Six months are needed to 

carry over England the conviction, openly announced by the Anglican 
Bishops of the Province of York, that where education rates are levied 
Board and Voluntary Schools must fairly share them, the builders and 
managers of each class of schools retaining the right to appoint the 
teachers, and thus safeguard the distinctive character of all the schools. 


May I suggest per summa capita some points of comparison between 
the two Bills of 1870 and 1896? Their consideration may help the 
national cause of Christian liberty. 


I. 


1. Neither the Education Bill of 1870 nor that of 1896 made any 
direct mention of Christianity ; but both dealt with Christianity, though 
in opposite ways. 

The Bill of 1870 (1) forbad the teaching of any formulary or 
Catechism distinctive of any known religion. It authorised the Boards 
to eliminate from their schools the Bible and all religious teaching 
whatever. In Wales a large number of Boards availed themselves of 
this power. In England the Christian feeling of the people was too 
strong ; so a compromise was offered in the shape of that brainless, 
invertebrate system called School Board religion. Or put it thus: the 
people were given the choice between a New Religion or No Religion ; 
and on the whole they have preferred the former. 

The Bill made (2) another provision, narrowing liberty and directly 
affecting the interests of Christianity. It forbad any expert on th: 
science of religion, 7¢., any clergyman, to teach religion in Board 
Schools. It forbad the ordinary teachers to be examined in their 
belicf or their capacity to give religious instruction. Reading, writing, 
and arithmetic might not be taught without a certificate of competency ; 
but any one (except a Divine) was good enough to teach the new 
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religion. It is consistent with this religion to hold that there is no 
Trinity, no Incarnation, no Church, no sacramental system : that the Bible 
is a more or less respectable bundle of fables, translated into excellent 
English, and that any one is competent to expound it. Payment for 
this teaching, as for secular instruction, comes equally out of the public 
purse. 

The framers of the Bill did nothing by halves; for (3) they 
strengthened the grip of the Boards upon the country by endowing 
them with unlimited power over the rates,and thus enabled them to 
outrival, starve, and supplant the Christian system. Champions of 
liberty are not always champions of Christian liberty. 

Without attributing motives, I venture to think that the Bill of 1870, 
however good and necessary in some respects, was, in others, inimical to 
Christian liberty. That good man, Mr. Forster, who brought it in, 
unintentionally but thoroughly deceived himself and the Legislature as 
to the effect of some of its provisions. We have all been forced as 
ratepayers for six-and-twenty years to maintain those provisions. 

2. The Bill of 1896 represented, zwter alia, a popular reaction from 
the anti-Christian features of the Bill of 1870. It was based on 
a law of nature, which was not safeguarded in 1870: the natural law 
that parents have a right to secure the education of their children in 
the religion which they believe to be true. 

The Bill did not profess to be drawn upon any distinctive Christian 
theory of education. It attempted to grapple with certain concrete 
grievances, which have created widespread discontent and anger, and 
it aimed at protecting Christian liberty in education. 

3. It is felt that the Voluntary Schools are in danger, and that their 
extinction would be a national disaster. There is a growing con- 
viction: (1) that unless the doctrines and precepts of Christianity 
are systematically and definitely taught in our schools, Christianity 
itself will die out among the people of England; (2) that unless the 
restraining and governing powers, which characterise Christianity, be 
brought to bear upon the mind, heart, and conduct of the young, we 
shall inevitably rear up a democracy which may in the end wreck the 
Empire and tear itself to pieces. In other words, the English people 
still feel that Christianity makes for order and happiness in this world 
as well as in the next. (3) People also feel that the collapse of the 
Voluntary Schools, which do the same work as Board Schools, would 
cast upon the country an immense financial burden; and they urge 
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that it is sound and elementary economy to elect to pay, say, 


twopence in the pound to maintain these schools in efficiency, 
rather than pay from fourpence to ninepence to supply their place. 
(4) Then there is a not insignificant number of persons who do 
not take the matter of Christianity or of financial economy very 
seriously. But they have, if I may be permitted to say it, a strong 
sporting instinct. They see the fight going on between the fat, sleek 
Board and the half-starved Voluntary Schools, and they back the under- 
dog, and call aloud for fair play and equal treatment. (5) Efficient 
education is a matter of vital national importance. The scholastic 
success of the Board Schools is attributable to the fact that they have 
been able to draw at will upon the rates: the rates have insured 
their pre-eminence. The friends of the Voluntary system urge that 
what has been beneficial to Board Schools may be applied with equal 
benefit to their schools; they claim a fair share of the rates, because 
they recognise that efficient education is of vital national importance. 
(6) Finally, the anger -and discontent .are not so much against’ the 
School Boards, which, with whatever drawbacks, have rendered certain 
distinct and valuable services, as against the injustice of the existing 
law. The law declares that secular education is universal, compulsory, 
and free—free, provided you send your child to a Board School, 
wherein your own religion may not be taught, but costly if you send him 
to a school (equally satisfying the State) wherein your own religion is 
taught. 

That the State should deliberately pay two prices for one and the 
same article, Education, according as it is supplied under one roof or 
under another, is sharp practice, and very like commercial dishonesty, 
which nothing but great love for the souls of their children would ever 
induce its victims to endure. 

The Duke of Argyll treats this question with his usual frankness 
and lucidity of expression in a recent letter to The Times. He says:— 
“The State can have no right whatever to refuse the payment due to 
certain secular results because along with these there may be other 
teaching and other results. For the State to refuse to churches or sects 
of any kind the payment for good secular work done, because of their 
religious character, is not to be indifferent to religion, but to be actual/y 
hostile and even persecuting in its attitude.” 

These, briefly, seem to be the arguments that have to be brought 
home to the English people during the next six months. 


H 2 
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Il. 


4. The Bill of 1896 was drawn to allay the popular discontent 
and anger, which have been continually rising in heat. It has failed. 
Contending influences had put it together. It showed traces of the old 
spirit of 1870 checking the more liberal spirit of 1895. 

The Bill pointed to three fundamental principles, without thoroughly 
grasping them. It therefore satisfied nobody. These principles are :— 


(a) That the Voluntary and Christian Schools of England shall be 
recognised by statute as an integral part of the national 
system. (4) That they shall not be starved or destroyed, 
either by undue competition or through want of money for 
maintenance. (c) That the natural law, imposing upon 
parents a right and a duty to educate their children in their 
own religion, shall be recognised and safeguarded by statute. 


As to the first principle (2) nothing need be said. It was perhaps 
sufficiently contained in the Bill. As to the second and third (4) and (c), 
some observations may be made. 

5. As to (4), Clause IV simply played with it, by offering a dole of 
four shillings to Voluntary Schools as against twenty shillings, and 
more with consents, to Board Schools. Here the hand of 1870, though 
partly paralysed, appeared again in 1896. Unfortunately there were 
defections from the Christian ranks ; and the enemy found his strongest 
allies among the leaders of his opponents. 

Lord Norton, in a letter to Zhe Times, declares that were the 
Voluntary Schools put on a par, as to mazntenance, with Board Schools 
they would cease to be Voluntary, just as the Army Volunteers would 
cease to be Volunteers the moment they received the full pay of the 
Regulars. The reply is obvious. When Volunteers do the full work of 
the Regulars, ¢g., in time of war, they draw equal pay and rations, as a 
matter of course. The Voluntary Schools, like the Board Schools, have 
to work during at least four hundred attendances in the year, to go 
through the same drill, and to obey the same State officers. But they are 
still Voluntary Schools, because they have provided, and will continue 
‘to provide, the cost of their sites, their buildings, and their administra- 
tion. The demand is for equal rations—though these may come out of 
the rates. The Bishop of London, on the other hand, says that to pay 
the Voluntary like the Board Schools out of rates is to endanger their 
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religious character by placing them on “a slippery slope.” The slippery 
position is that of those who take their stand upon the sliding scale of 
casual subscriptions. The Bishop must know how slippery this slope is, 
for over one thousand Voluntary Schools have already slidden down this 
incline, and are now safe in the hands of School Boards. 

The anxiety to safeguard Church Schools is commendable. But 
the fears, that a share in the rates must necessarily lead to a destructive 
ratepaycrs’ control, are based upon an old and exploded project. That 
project was to place a body of ratepayers, elected ad hoc, upon the 
local management of every individual school. This proposal has been 
entirely swept away by a suggestion for the creation of Boards of 
Federated Schools. 

6. Let us see how this might work :— 


(a) The Voluntary Schools in a district or county would federate 
according to denominations ; (4) To the Federated Board, elected 
by the managers of the schools, would be added a number of 
nominees of the public Education Authority; (c) To this 
Board would be assigned powers sanitary, financial, and 
educational over all the Federated Schools. It would dispense 


and follow the special Treasury grant and the rate aid; 
(d) Superior to this Board would be the Local Education 
Authority, whatever that may be, and finally the Education 
Department as a court of appeal, with supreme jurisdiction ; 
(e) The right to appoint the school teachers and to regulate the 
religious instruction should be guaranteed to the trustees or 
managers of the individual school by statute. 


We should thus have :— 


(1) The religious character of the schools guaranteed to the trustees 
or local managers; (2) An improved educational character 
secured to all the Federated Schools by the supervisory powers 
invested in the Federated Board ; (3) The financial and all the 
other interests of the district watched over by ratepayers’ 
representatives on this Board, and still further by the public 
Local Authority, which would see that all the schools in the 
district are up to date; (4) Finally, justice and fair play may 
be counted upon, by a right of appeal to the strong central 
authority of the Education Department. 
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7. Clause IV, as it stood, was almost universally condemned as 
insufficient. The real need is to give to all schools a share in the rates, 
with such special aid from the Treasury as can be afforded, in order to 
lighten the ratepayers’ burden. All who pay the rates ought to share in 
the rates. There is no injustice in this demand. Matters of detail need 
nut be considered here. Any local control that leaves the religious 
character of the school intact may be admitted. But one thing 
is certain, there will be no peace or finality to the present agitation 
until these three principles are frankly recognised, viz. :—(1) That they 
who provide the sites, buildings, and administration (whether Board or 
Voluntary), have a right to appoint the teachers and to prescribe 
the religious instruction. (2) That where the secular instruction is 
given to the satisfaction of the State, the full fair price per head shall 
be paid for it, without enquiry as to whether it be provided under the 
roof of a Board or of a Voluntary School. (3) That the right to 
prescribe the Syllabus, to inspect, examine, and appraise the value of 
the work done shall rest with the public education authority. 

These three fundamental principles would place public elementary 
education and the distinctive religious rights of parents and _ their 
children upon a solid bed rock of justice and fair play. If guaranteed 
by statute, no more would be heard of “slippery slopes.” 

Time is needed to complete the conversion of the friends of the 
Voluntary and Christian Schools to the importance of sharing the 
rates, and to persuade them that Board and Voluntary Schools must 
stand on the same level as to “ maintenance,” if the principle of equality 
is to hold. Economy in the use of the rates and efficiency in the 
national education are dependent upon their enjoyment of an equal 
share in the common purse. An autumn campaign will bring home 
these truths to those who have not yet fully faced them. 


Ill. 


8. The principle (c) which assigns to parents a right and a duty as 
to the religious education of their children was evidently referred to in 
Clause 27. The clause itself, I venture to think, was open to con- 
siderable illusion. It dealt with a single fact, but led one to suppose 
that it guaranteed the fundamental principle which was at stake. It 
said that where a reasonable number of parents require “separate 
religious instruction” for their children, reasonable arrangements shall 
be made to meet their requirement. 
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Upon this I make two observations :— 


ist. That the religious education, which is the parental right in 
question, is the drawing out of the mind, heart, and character 
of the child by means of the principles and practices of the 
religion which he believcs to be true. 2nd. That religious 
education cannot be secured simply by “ separate religious 
instruction,’ given say two or three times a week. Religious 
instruction is but one of several factors that make up the difficult 
work of religious education. It would, therefore, be false and 
misleading to suppose that religious education was provided for 
in Clause 27. It recognised the right of parents to one of the 
factors, and that by no means the most important, which are 
essential for religious education—nothing more. 


Let me illustrate my meaning from actual experience. Some years 
ago a number of Catholic children were found in Workhouse Schools. 
The law enabled the priest to visit and give them “separate religious 
instruction,” and the right’ was made use of. But was this religious 
education? Far from it. The children dreaded the visit of the priest 
and the separate instruction, and were afraid even to profess their faith. 
Why? Because they lived in the midst of ridicule, coldness, and anti- 
Catholic influences, which cowed and overpowered these poor little 
things. The “separate religious instruction” was probably more harmful 
than beneficial. It was a widespread experience of this kind that 
induced the Catholic Bishops, at great pecuniary sacrifices, to build 
Catholic Poor Law Schools, in which we have, for instance, in the 
Diocese of Westminster, some two thousand little Catholic children 
entirely paid for out of the rates. They are now educated in their own 
religion, because they have Catholic teachers, are trained in Catholic 
practices, breathe a Catholic atmosphere, and are protected against 
unfriendly influences. 

I might illustrate my meaning from experience with Board Schools. 
There are Board Schools in districts I could name in which no amount 
of “separate religious instruction” would counteract the influence of the 
immoral and miserable conduct which characterise the mass of the 
children that frequent them. No blame to the teachers ; these depraved 
little urchins are the offspring of still more depraved parents, upon 
whom religion and the moral law have lost all effective hold. They are 
part of our lapsed heathen. My conclusion is that “separate religious 
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instruction ” does not constitute religious education, and that it cannot 
be ranked as a proper substitute for it. 


9. Nevertheless, I would have supported Clause 27 for the following 
reasons :— 


(1) It gave legal recognition to ove of several factors needful for 
religious education ; (2) It abolished that anti-Christian statute 
in the Bill of 1870, which stuck parents and children between the 
devil and the deep sea, confining their choice to either No 
Religion or a New Religion ; (3) It enlarged popular liberties in 
a right direction. 


Lastly, there must have been something good in a clause which 
encountered the united opposition of atheists, agnostics, and secularists. 
But what of the Nonconformists? Having given up denominational 
education the Nonconformists are like the foxes who had lost their 
tails. Their opposition will die out when they find that we are not 
to be persuaded to cut off our denominational tails, and that, for the 
rest, we mean no harm either to Nonconformists or School Boards. 

We desire during the coming autumn to press for a law that shall 
be fair and just all round ; that shall cease to make national education 
in denominational schools dependent upon alms in districts which levy 
rates for Board Schools; that shall frankly recognise our inevitable 
religious differences, and shall not handicap schools, because they are 
religious, in their race with Board Schools. 


HERBERT CARDINAL VAUGHAN. 


CRIMINALS’ CONFESSIONS 


“THE interest aroused by murders, though perhaps more universally 
ia felt by mankind than any of the other interests that newspapers 
can arouse, is mainly local in its intensity. Murders of the 
most exciting nature may—and sometimes do—occur at Bradford, 
Leeds, Nottingham, Liverpool, Manchester, or Glasgow, and make a 
hardly perceptible splash in the troubled waters of metropolitan 
journalism. But let any crime be moderately exciting in itself, or in the 
circumstances which precede or follow it, within the metropolitan district 
or the nearer portions of the home counties, and London is interested 
enough. Probably nearly every one in London has said, written, thought, 
or heard something about Henry Fowler and Albert Milsom during the 
last month. It is quite possible that they have received a greater bulk 
of public attention in June than any other pair of individuals—perhaps 
even more than Persimmon. 

As is usually the case, this interest arose first from the circumstances 
of the crime, and afterwards from the ingenuity and persistence which 
led to the capture of the criminals. It was undoubtedly further 
stimulated by the confessions which first one prisoner and then the 
other were reported—in the main accurately—to have made with 
rather unusual profusion. 

Milsom’s original confession has been praised, and not unjustly, for 
its artistic and literary quality. It is unnecessary to inquire how far 
that quality was due to Milsom’s own gift of expressing himself, how 
far to that of the police officer who transcribed his statement, and how 
far to the accident that the kind of statement which Milsom was able to 
make, is the kind which is most effectively reproduced by being written 
down word for word. It certainly was graphic and horrible enough, 
and we may be confident that it was also as false and insincere as 
statements made by villains of that kind almost invariably are. 

It is likely enough that, in some cases, confessions made by 
murderers and other criminals are caused by the same fault as the 
original crime—namely, cowardice, in the form of susceptibility to a 
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passion of unreasoning terror. Whether Fowler or Milsom struck the 
first blow at poor old Mr. Smith, the decrepit miser whom they robbed 
and murdered, can never be known, but it is extremely probable that 
neither of them had the smallest intention of committing murder until 
the moment before they did so. Most likely they desired nothing 
more than to escape his notice altogether. When they found that he 
had seen them, very likely when he cried out for help, unmitigated 
terror probably fell upon one or both, and they killed him with the 
“jemmy,” or whatever weapon came handy, in very much the same 
spirit in which a child will hack to pieces some harmless reptile which 
has frightened it. In the same way, when they found that their crime 
was detected, that it could be proved, and would cost them their lives, 
panic seized them again, and Milsom—evidently the weaker and more 
sensitive of the two—without much considering what he was doing, 
owned to his identity, to his participation in the burglary, and to his 
presence at the murder—to everything, in fact, except his own share, 
whatever that may have been, in the actual killing of the old man. 

Confessions of guilt made by criminals, if they were subjected to 
scientific study, would probably in the first place have to be divided into 
those made before and those made after conviction. Perhaps the most 
important cross-classification could be those that were, or were not, 
made with a view of escaping punishment. It is evident that Milsom 
confessed in the hope of escaping. The case against him and Fowler, 
but for the famous lantern, was not a strong one. It hardly amounted 
to more than this—that the two men might have been the perpetrators 
of the crime, and there were probably many other bad characters within 
a few miles of Muswell Hill of whom the same might have been said. 
As a matter of fact, their subsequent departure, their command of means, 
and their bad characters, were most likely sufficient to produce a strong 
moral persuasion of their guilt, but their characters were “ not evidence,” 
and for proof justifying conviction the lantern was necessary. Unfor- 
tunately for them, its identification happened, and it was just one of 
those trifling pieces df evidence which are almost irresistible. No 
sensible person could doubt a boy’s knowledge of a toy lantern which 
he had mended himself, and the identification of the lantern practically 
amounted to that of the men. 

The confessions of Mrs. Dyer were remarkable chiefly for her 
recurrence to the observation that she “heard voices” directing her 
to kill the babies entrusted to her care. This is an instance of how the 
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commonplaces of criminal courts filter through the popular mind. In 
all probability Mrs. Dyer’s health was perfectly good until she was 
detected. Then, though the proof of her guilt was overwhelming, she 
could see no possible hope except in suggestions that she was not 
mistress of her own actions. She did not reflect that the “voices” 
which persons suffering from mental affliction sometimes really “hear,” 
almost invariably command them to do something not only very wrong 
but, from every point of view, very foolish. Mrs. Dyer’s “voices” 
urged her to do something highly prefitable to herself in the pecuniary 
sense, and safe enough as long as she was not caught. “Voices” of 
that sort, even if they were really heard, would be so dangerous as to 
make their victims better subjects for the gallows than for the lunatic 


asylum. 
Another motive for confessions before conviction—and not, I imagine, 
a very uncommon one—is a knowledge of the impossibility of escape 


complicated with a nervous impatience of listening to the slow, dogged, 
and detailed investigations of justice. This I take to have been the mood 
of Seaman, who was executed at the same time as Fowler and Milsom. 
His was far the most interesting case of the four—if it could have been 
completely investigated. He was no systematic murderer as a matter 
of business, like Dyer, nor yet a professional criminal like Fowler and 
Milsom, committing a murder, from a mixture of brutality and terror, 
incidentally to the night’s work. He went into the house of his victim 
with intentions that are not clear, and he murdered the old man who 
lived there and his housekeeper, with both of whom he had evidently 
been for a long time in more or less close relations. The crime may 
have been the culmination of a long and romantic history ; but it is 
probable that the three persons who are now all dead were those who 
alone knew the story. Caught practically in the act, he jumped from 
the top of the house, and was probably both surprised and disgusted to 
find that he had left any work for the hangman. He most likely had 
no particular wish to live, and made his confession in order to shorten 
the investigation of his guilt. 

Occasionally, but I think not often, mere remorse causes a confession. 
I once saw a housemaid tried on a charge of opening, with a false key, 
a box belonging to her employers, and stealing jewellery. The case 
seemed conclusive, until the prisoner called her only witness, a fellow- 
servant, who with much emotion confessed in the witness-box that she 
herself had committed the theft, and had placed the false key and some 
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of the plunder where they were found among the prisoner’s belongings. 
At the next assizes the witness appeared in the dock, and pleaded 
guilty. It would seem that the knowledge that some one else is unjustly 
suffering, or likely to suffer, for the offence, is the most powerful 
stimulant to remorse in producing confessions, and the fact is creditable 
to human nature. 

It can hardly be doubted that sometimes, as well as feeling 
remorseful or repentant, the criminal about to confess feels a certain 
amount of unholy pride in his achievement. Some years ago a 
respectable man, employed as foreman ina saw-mill at Tunbridge Wells, 
was shot dead in the streets. He was not known to have an enemy, 
and the crime was perfectly mysterious. The fact was that he had had 
occasion to reprove—and I think ultimately to dismiss—a lad of about 
twenty, who had been working at the mill. This young man agreed 
with a friend in the same rank of life that he had been abominably 
treated, and that his tyrant must be killed. Accordingly the two of 
them, with extraordinary callousness and dcliberation, sent a little boy 
in the evening to the foreman’s house to say that a man wanted to 
speak to him in the street. The foreman came out, the two youths 
engaged him in conversation, which, as they afterwards explained, they 
intentionally prolonged until the street was quite clear, and then one of 
them, producing a revolver, shot him two or three times and killed him 
on the spot. They then went away, and, as no one knew of any possible 
reason why they should be mixcd up in the affair, they remained wholly 
unsuspected. The murder—coming, as it did, shortly after the celebrated 
series of “ Whitechapel murders ”—caused the greatest local excitement, 
and before this had abated, the editor of a weekly newspaper received a 
letter, written as was afterwards proved by one of the murderers, giving 
an inflated, bombastic, absolutely cold-blooded, and very accurate account 
of the whole transaction—except, of course, the names of the culprits, 
and the nature of the offence given by the deceased man to one of them. 
The editor naturally regarded it as a stupid joke, put it away in a 
drawer, and thought no more about it. Not long afterwards the two 
young men attended a service of the “Salvation Army.” At the 
conclusion of the proccedings, persons who desired to confess their 
sins were invited by the “Captain” to come to the “penitent form.” 
The murderers came to the form, but made no particular confession. 
Their manner, however, made the “Captain” think that they 
really wanted to speak to him, and he invited them to visit him the 
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next day at his lodgings. They did so, and after some beating about 
the bush, suddenly announced :—“ We committed the saw-mills murder.” 
The “Captain,” like the editor, did not doubt that the two youths were 
giving him a specimen of what they considered amusing, and he replied 
that if they really had anything they wanted to confess to him they 
might confess it, but if not they might go about their business. They, 
however, persisted, and in the end the “Captain,” after talking to them 
separately, came to the conclusion that their story was true. He 
thereupon applied to “headquarters” in London for instructions as to 
how he should proceed, and was told to make a full statement to the 
police. He did so; the young men were arrested ; they denied their 
guilt, and said the confession was a joke. It was too late, however. 
Once put on the track, the police had no difficulty in finding 
evidence which would have sufficed to condemn them apart from the 
confession they had made. They were both convicted and executed. 
I do not doubt that in this case the confession was prompted far more 
by vanity, recklessness, and dislike of the self-constraint necessary for 
the keeping of secrets, than by any kind of creditable sentiment. 
There are some men and women—and more perhaps than many of us 
suppose—of whom the only accurate thing to be said is that they are 
full of cold-blooded cruelty, and most desperately wicked. These two, 
in my opinion, belonged to that class. 

Less interesting, because the motive is much more obvious and 
straightforward, is the confession made before conviction by one of a 
party of criminals whose design is to save himself at the expense of 
the others. Forensic history is full of such cases, but the most famous 
of late years was the case of the Phoenix Park murders. Various 
stories have been and are current as to confessions alleged to have been 
offered to the Crown in this great case, and very likely all of them are 
more or less true. The most commonly accepted tradition is that all 
the men eventually convicted told, or asked leave to tell, all they knew, 
with the exceptions only of Brady and Kelly, the two who carried the 
knives and with their own hands stabbed to death Mr. Burke and Lod 
Frederick Cavendish respectively. It is, of course, impossible to say 
how this may have been, but it is unlikely in the highest degree that 
James Carey was the only one of them desirous of turning Queen’s 
evidence. 

Confessions made after conviction, like those made before, have 
motives of different kinds. Occasicnally the motive is simply a wish to 
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evade or defer punishment. To this cause, probably, rather than to 
remorse, must be attributed Charles Peace’s confession, made a few 
days before his execution, that he was the man who had shot a. 
policeman for whose murder a man named Habron had been sentenced 
to death, and was then undergoing a commuted sentence of penal 
servitude for life. Any remorse that Peace may have felt about the 
matter must have been of nicely graduated weakness, since it induced 
him to confess his guilt when the confession could not possibly do him 
any harm, although it had been quite inoperative at the time when 
Habron’s life was in imminent danger. Probably Peace’s view was that 
inquiries would have to be made, that he (Peace) would be required for 
the further elucidation of the matter, that, therefore, the execution of 
his sentence would be respited, and that thereafter a reprieve and 
commutation might follow. The authorities were wiser. Peace was 
duly hung at the appointed time, the inquiries were made withcut his 
further assistance, and Habron received a pardon for the murder on the 
ground that he had not committed it. 

A confession which may have been prompted by remorse, though I 
suspect that vanity had more to do with it, was that of Lipski, a Pole, 
or Polish Jew, who murdered a woman under circumstances of much 
treachery and brutality. A newspaper agitation, conducted with great 
vigour in the early part of the “silly season,” and involving new lines of 
defence, alleged new evidence, and so forth, caused investigations at the 
Home Office, which only brought to light fresh and confirmatory proofs 
of the convict’s guilt. It was, therefore, definitely determined that the 
law should take its course, and as soon as Lipski was acquainted with 
this fact he sent for a minister of his religion, and proceeded to dictate 
to him a complete—though by no means veracious—confession of 
murder. That is to say, he fully admitted that he was the murderer, 
but gave an altogether false account, and one much too favourable to 
himself, of the circumstances immediately preceding and accompanying 
the crime. It is not quite clear why he should make any confession at 
all, especially a dishonest one, but he may possibly have known that his 
friends in the Press and in Parliament, who—on purely public grounds 
—were sustaining the theory of his innocence, had found it expedient 
practically to charge with the murder a couple of respectable men who 
had nothing whatever to do with it, except as witnesses for the prosecu- 
tion. If he knew this, and—when he discovered that his sentence 
would certainly be. carried out—thought of doing something to relieve 
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them from the imputation, it is to his credit ; but there is no reason to 
suppose he knew anything of the details of the agitation for his release. 
It is well known that in mediaeval times the confession of an accused 
person was generally considered to be conclusive proof, and for some 
purposes the only really satisfactory proof, of his guilt. That theory 
is not now held by any one practically acquainted with the subject. We 
no longer believe that all the people of both sexes put to death in 
Europe for witchcraft, magic, dealings with the devil, and so forth, of 
which they had confessed themselves guilty—some after, and some 
before torture, and some without any question of it—had really com- 
mitted those iniquities. It is now well understood that people sometimes 
behave in an inexplicable manner, and that whether the inexplicability 
arises from the singularity of their motives, or from the fact that we 
do not know what those motives were, such things as untrue confessions 
are by no means impossible. The question of obscure motives may bé 
illustrated by the story of a man who was tried for murder at Carlisle, 
before the late Lord Chief Justice, three or four years ago. Nothing 
could be clearer than the evidence. The prisoner had been a lodger in 
the house of respectable labouring people. He became engaged to 
their daughter, and the time fixed for their marriage was approaching. 
One day he was heard using threatening expressions to his landlady, 
the mother of his intended wife. She appeared to be afraid of him, and 
on one occasion left the house to avoid him. He—within twenty-four 
hours of these occurrences—borrowed a gun, walked into the kitchen 
where the woman was getting tea ready, and in the presence of sevcral 
members of her family, without saying anything, aimed at her from a 
few yards off, and shot her dead. Then he quietly allowed himself to 
be arrested, and neither then nor afterwards did he say anything by 
way of explanation or denial. At his trial he pleaded not guilty. His 
friends found the means of defending him, and the only possible defence 
was, of course, insanity. The usual effort was made, with the usual 
want of success, to prove that his grand-uncle died in an asylum ; that 
one of his uncles was reckoned queer in his ways; and that the prisoner 
himself had occasionally shown a violent temper (or a sulky disposition, 
as the case might be) in childhood. Substantially, the contention of 
the defending counsel had to be, and, was, that so monstrous an 
act as the unprovoked murder of the mother of the household into 
which he was, in a few weeks, to be married, of itself proved his 
insanity. What possible motive, it was asked, could he. have. had 
s 
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for such a deed, and if he had none, did not that show that he was 
unconscious of the nature and quality of his act? Lord Coleridge’s 
summing-up was impressive in the extreme. In his beautiful voice, 
and with the utmost solemnity, he warned the jury against finding in 
the affirmative the positive issue of insanity, when the reasons alleged 
for it were wholly negative. We cannot, he reminded them, get inside 
men’s minds: human motives are infinitely various: little was known or 
could be proved of the prisoner’s past life; nothing about his real 
personal history, his wishes, hopes, fears, intentions, and so forth. And 
he reminded them that, if mere non-appearance of a rational motive for 
a crime was a sufficient excuse to deprive it of its criminal quality, any 
criminal would be safe whose motives—however wicked they might 
be—happened not to be discoverable. The jury convicted without 
hesitation, and the man was subsequently executed. After the con- 
viction, I asked one of the police what he thought was the key to the 
mystery. He thereupon told me the theory of it, which the police had 
formed from conversation and inquiries in the neighbourhood. It was 
the merest gossip, and—the murdered woman being dead, and the 
convict firmly silent—it must necessarily remain so, and it could not 
possibly have been proved in court. It provided a perfectly intelligible 
and rational explanation of the whole matter, and involved a “village 
tragedy” which in the hands of an accomplished writer of fiction might 
have made a splendid romance of the modern gruesome order. 

Human motives being sometimes as obscure as this divagation 
suggests that they may be, an untrue confession is, at the least, a 
contingency to be reckoned with, and this our police authorities know 
very well. The assertion of Fowler, made after his sentence, that he 
was the person guilty of what was known as the “masked burglary” 
has, since his execution, been totally discredited, but far more difficult 
problems occasionally arise. “A man—whose case is often quoted as 
one of wrongful conviction—was sentenced to a long term of penal 
servitude for throwing a paraffin lamp at a woman (his wife, I think), 
and so causing her death. The principal. witness against him sub- 
sequently confessed that her story was wholly false, and that he was 
not present when the lamp was upset. This confession she afterwards - 
retracted, and then renewed. Ultimately she succeeded in getting 
herself indicted for perjury, when she pleaded guilty, and was sentenced 
to penal servitude. The original charge, however, by no means rested 
solely on her testimony, and the case was still one of difficulty. The 
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man was discharged, but he did not receive a pardon, or, I think, 
compensation, the explanation of the case given in Parliament being that 
the Secretary of State doubted concerning the man’s guilt, but that he 
was far from satisfied of his innocence. The case is a curious one, and, 
fortunately for the reputation of English justice, such complications do not 
often occur. Rather like it, only on a much larger scale, was the case of 
the Edlingham burglary. Two men, A. and B., were originally convicted 
of the burglary, which was an aggravated one, and were sentenced to 
penal servitude for life. Ten years later two other men, X. and Y., 
made statements before a magistrate that they had been the culprits, 
and that A. and B. had nothing to do with it. X. and Y. were indicted, 
pleaded guilty, and were sentenced to ten years, or thereabouts, of penal 
servitude, and X. and Y. were immediately released. If I remember 
right, they were also pardoned, and received compensation, perhaps a 
little sooner than a strictly scientific view of the affair would have 
warranted. For the matter could not rest there. It was quite clear 
that if A. and B. were innocent, they had been the victims of a most 
atrocious plot on the part of a considerable number of the county police, 
some of whom must have fabricated evidence against them with the- 
connivance of. others—such evidence, for instance, as the finding of a 
torn scrap of newspaper in one of the men’s coats, corresponding with a 
scrap used as wadding for a gun fired on the premises at the time of © 
the burglary. Therefore the surviving police officers were indicted for 

perjury. The jury had proved before them all the evidence the police- 
had given at the original trial, and they heard the evidence of A., B., X... 
and Y., the two latter of whom, notwithstanding their heavy sentences,_ 
stood firmly by their confessions. The jury seem to have had no 

difficulty in acquitting the police. It does not conclusively follow that 

the police had told the truth ; but I believe they were continued in their 

employment without loss of credit, which shows that their superiors 

thought they had. Yet, if they did, A. and B. must have been guilty, 
and then how can one account for the conduct of X. and Y.? 

A curious instance of an after-conviction confession, true in its 
central admission (which was of no importance), and fa'se in its details, 
occurred in the case of one Rhys, known in his time as the Llanelly 
murderer. An old man had been murdered and robbed. Conclusive 
evidence was forthcoming, and after a trial lasting two or three days, 
Rhys was duly convicted. He had committed the crime in company 
with another man, who had escaped, and it had not been possible to 
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recover the money stolen from the victim. After sentence of death was 
passed, and the Judge had left the court, a message was brought to him 
that the convict was “not satisfied.” “ Not satisfied?” said the Judge, 
“he has been sentenced to death; what more does he want?” (Was 
he thinking of “What more did the lady want?” with which the 
reviewer, in the celebrated Quwarzerly article, commented upon the 
passage in the Dream of Fair IVumen, originally written :—“ One 
-drew a sharp knife through my tender throat Slowly—and nothing 
more!”) On inquiry it appeared that Rhys was desirous of having 
the capital sentence passed upon him in Welsh. The Judge went 
back into court, sent for the prisoner and the interpreter, resumed his 
black cap, and repeated the sentence a second time, with pauses 
conscientiously filled by the interpreter, who rendered the fatal words 
into the Welsh tongue. Rhys listened with respectful interest, and, 
declaring himself satisfied, suffered those concerned to depart. The 
remainder of his life was spent in making false confessions as to the 
whereabouts of the missing plunder. He is said to have amused 
himself by sending parties of police to widely distant parts of the 
country, and causing them to dig under hedges and ditches where he 
well knew that the stolen money was not tc be found. The police 
never believed in his veracity ; but he calculated correctly that they 
would never be quite sufficiently assured that he was lying not to 
‘put his assertions to the test. The gallows only put an end to this 
ingenious system of annoyance: Rhys’s secret died with him, and the 
land had rest from futile excavation. 

Perhaps I may conclude these rather grim recollections with one of a 
less ghastly character. W. B. was indicted for burglary, the evidence 
against him showing that he had broken into a girls’ school late at night, 
and coming to some place where the boots of the household, to the 
number of twenty-two pairs, were collected, he stole them all, and 
removed them to his house, whcre they were al! found together upon his 
arrest a few days later. He pleaded guilty and handed in a written 
statement, which I copy, all but the proper names, as a fair specimen of 
that sort of literature, though, I hope, less dull than is sometimes the 
case :— 


May it Please your Lordship to read this my Defence 


My lord i plead guilty for what i have done hopeing for the mercy of the court. 
it was through the drink i done it. it was not for want as i was in a good 
situation at the time at Mr. g——’s Confectioner c——. i used to be 
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verry fond of reading books the lives of burglars, and when I had a certain 
quantity of beer or spirits something used to haunt me to try and get into 
some houses. i did not break into them i only got in where the windows 
was undone. i never carried anything for protection, nor threaten any one. 
when i was sober i never had any thought of committing a robery. it was 
only adrunken spree. it was generaly when I was coming away from a ball 
or party early in the morning, that I got into these houses. i was a tetotler 
nearly all my life, and working at a confectioner shop there is so many 
temtations to take to the drink going to the balls and party, and me not 
being used to it made me as i did not know what i was doing. i have 
never robed any of my masters of anything they would all give me a good 
character. I as good as gave myself up. because when i seen the 2 police- 
men on the 19th of feburary between 4 and 5 o’clock in the morning i could 
have turned up an other road but the way i was going was my nearest way 
home so i keep on till icome to them. they asked me where i was going i 
told them home. they ask me where i had been. i told them toa party, 
but i had not been to a party that time. although i told them that lie, i 
gave them my right name and address, and they let me go i had plenty of 
time to have left the town if i had wanted to, or i need not have let them see 
me nor need not have gave my right name and address, but i was not happy 
with the things after i took them when i was sober, and so i burried them 
not knowing what else to do with them, thinking that if i ever got ketched 
or felt inclined to give myself up the people would have their things back 
again and i should get off lighter, My lord i have confessed all hoping your 
lordship will give me police supervision instead of imprisonment this my 
first offence as i have a wife and 2 children i have been in prison 3 months 
awaiting my trial. 


I am glad to be able to record that, inquiry tending to confirm the 
truthfulness of this ingenuous confession, W. B. was permitted to go 
about his business forthwith, free even from the police supervision which 
he had suggested as a suitable penalty. 


HERBERT STEPHEN 








MAN-MAKING; AND VERSE-MAKING* 


MONG the minor provisions which appertain to a good social 
A equipment is generally ranked a fair stock of entertaining 
stories. I put in a humble plea, in the same line, on behalf of 
riddles ; subject, however, to this remark that mediocrity is net to be 
tolerated in riddles. In order to be available as good current coin, a 
riddle should possess in the highest possible degree these two qualifica- 
tions: first it should baffle the skill or knack of the best riddle- 
guesser ; secondly, when, in the orthodox fashion, it has been given up, 
and the secret is revealed, the answer should strike the hearers with a 
certain compunction for not having perceived what was so simple and 
appropriate. As a specimen of the good riddle, I would offer :—* What 
is all the world doing at once?” Ido not happen ever to have known 
it guessed. The answer is :—“ Growing older ”—perfectly indisputable, 
and, when once known, very obvious. 

Iam going, in seeming defiance of this eulogy, to supply another 
answer to this good riddle; less simple, I admit, but as I conceive not 
less true, if, as is common, we understand the question to be about the 
world of mankind. It is asked :—What is all the world, that is all 
mankind, doing at once? My answer is :—Building ; and this reply I 
hold to be, not less than the other, undeniable. I admit that a large 
part of them, probably the great majority, do not know it, and have 
never thought of it. Yet building they are, and have ever been, and 
ever will be. Aye, and not only are they builders, but they are builders 
of that which they love the best, and in which they have the nearest 
interest: they are builders of themselves. In this great and universal 
trade, there are no trades’ unions, and no strikes: there is no distinction 
of employer and labourer ; bankruptcies and failures, I fear, there are 
many. Be that as it may, let every man, high and low, rich and poor, 
young and old, the loftiest genius and the densest dunce, the most 
careful husbandman of the gifts which God has entrusted to him, and 
the most profligate and abandoned gambler, let them all know that at 





* Copyright, 1896 (U.S.A.), by Wm. Heinemann, 
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all times, and in all conditions and circumstances, will they nill they, 
they are builders ; and they are builders of themselves. 

This is one of the truths more familiar to philosophers than to men 
at large. The call and pressure of the hour, whether in business cr 
pleasure, seems to be “sufficient for the day”: and this in the case 
even of the provident man, and not merely for the butterfly of the hour. 
For the provident man is commonly engaged in storing up wealth, 
improving talent, devising projects which, perhaps, reach far into the 
future, procuring advancement, and the like. He is provident, but, in a 
manner extraneous to his own self. Even he does not necessarily, nay, 
does not commonly reflect that every project and process to which he 
may lay his hands, besides all the consequences it may have in pro- 
duction or in dissipation round about him, will inevitably create or 
waste something that is in him; and this not only in his gifts and 
talents, which are not the man, being only the mental and inward 
dress of the man, but in himself, that is to say, in his character: 
in that which attracts confidence, which inspires respect, which 
wins love; in that by which he is estimable or blameworthy, good or 
bad. 

And now I propound the question :—Have the young a share in these 
remarks? For besides all those, both young and old, who are habitually 
estranged from “wise saws and modern instances,” many of the young 
will feel as if they had a right to give them the go-by, taking them to 
be the proper diet only of those over whose heads several decades, at 
the least, of years have passed.. And I think every cquitable mind 
will regard with a certain tenderness this royal zzsouctance of youth. 
We must not, in our anxiety for the solid and the permanent, cast aside 
or make light of or cease to cherish the fresh, the artless, the genial, 
the spontaneous. A witty statesman, not unjustly fearful of too great 
a multiplication of families in the Academical staff of the modern 
University, said in Parliament :—“ Sir, we do not want an University of 
perambulators.” Conversely, we do not want to sce our youth supported 
upon crutches, or even upon walking sticks. It is much to ask of the 
very young that they should bear in mind how they are the artificers 
of their own conditions and fortunes ; it seems a yet severer demand 
to require of them the acknowledgment that their acts, their words, 
their thoughts, are, now and always, two-edged, and that, besides their 
seen effects, they are also constantly engaged in accomplishing a work 
unseen. 
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This form of Duty, however, is not incapable of wearing a benignant 
aspect, as well as a grave one. If it seem harsh to instil into the mind 
of early youth, that their daily practice is continually acting through 
a multitude of secret channels on their own inward condition, and 
that every movement of the intelligent being, though it be primarily 
projected outwards yet leaves behind it an inward trail or residue, 
we may soften the doctrine by showing not only that it operates gently, 
but especially that, in the early stages of life, it carries with it an 
unusually rich reward. For the building process goes on more rapidly, 
the faculty of depositing residue is more lively and prolific, in youth 
than in after life; in proportion to the less osseous structure, the 
greater softness and pliability of the material, out of which character is 
being gradually moulded. The wise man wrote :—“Train up a child 
in the way he should go, and when he is old he will not depart from 
it.”* We read over these words without laying it to heart as we 
ought, that in the words is contained the full doctrine which I am 
now endeavouring to explain, and which is not as widely the subject 
of clear intellectual apprehension as on every account it should be. 
Yet the heathen, when he moralised, was not without perception of 
this portion of the truth :— 


Quo semel est iinbuta RECENS, servabit odorem 
Testa recens. t 





And what is the upshot of all this? That whereas, to all human 
beings of all ages, the doctrine of habits promises to good and wise 
conduct an ample as well as durable reward, it cumulates this reward 
in the particular case of youth. To use an illustration comparatively 
mean, youth, in pursuing a good and wise behaviour, lays out its 
money at a very high rate of interest. In the common dealings of 
life it is a trite and just observation that high interest means bad 
security. In the instance before us, however, not only does high 
interest not mean bad security, it means a security which is excep- 
tionally good ; nay, indeed, of an absolute certainty. Am I not then 
justified in saying that the recommendation, which seemed so morose 
for youth, has, in truth, a gentle and kindly aspect, for what it proclaims 
to them is the assurance of an unusually rich reward ? . 











* Prov. xxii, 6. 


+ Hor., Ep. I, ii, 69. 
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It is not necessary to dwell at any length on the reverse of the 
picture. But, unhappily, there may be in youth such things as neglect, 
folly, rashness, nay perversity. And the youth allowing himself to slide 
into such mischief is like a person borrowing at an enormous rate of 
interest from a cruel usurer, who is known to extract the last farthing 
from his dupes. 

There are, in truth, two propositions, which it is of special impor- 
tance to sow soon and deeply in the mind of youth. 

The first is, that as trees make their largest growths in periods, not 
perhaps of their infancy, but of their early spring, so mental and moral 
action, over and above what they are in the very processes of thought or 
deed, leave behind them, as portions of the actual character of the agent, 
the largest actual results. Every one, at the end of an action, is in 
himself different from what he was at the beginning: and if the act be 
done in youth, the difference in him between what he was and what he 
is, is then the widest. Do not tell me in reply that the difference is 
small, and even imperceptible: for thus it is, from moment to moment, 
in being well or ill, in its being light or dark ; ‘in all the processes which 
in the mass make up the experience of life together with the fruits 
of that experience. 

The second proposition is this: that each one of usis born to his own 
special work in the world, to which he is adapted, mcre than to any other. 
It is a high duty of the parent, of the instructor, and of the youth himself, 
watchfully to search for what in each case it is, and eventually to discover 
it. This is a duty to be carefully performed, but not eagerly, nor too soon. 
It is a duty in which man is to follow, not to lead: to observe and 
encourage indications ; not to presume, or to imagine, or to force them. 
In some of us these manifestations are early, in others they are late ; 
in some they are sharply or firmly pronounced, in others more faintly, 
more delicately traceable. Let us not attempt to lay down hard and 
fast propositions. It is not the case of a geologist sallying forth with 
his hammer to test his materials by ruthless fracture: it is more like the 
astronomer striving through the telescope to come at the constituent 
parts of the Milky Way. Yet special fitnesses are widely disseminated, 
and may be judiciously and clearly discerned: and to find them, 
whether by reflection or by observation, where they exist, is a pro- 
ceeding not less happy and fruitful in its results, than delicate in 
its method. 


Let us, then, suppose the youthful mind so reared and so trained, 
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reared it may be by others, but trained wholly or mainly by itself, 
and having reached the point at which to meditate upon and make 
choice among the pursuits upon which life is to be spent. And, having 
reached this point, I feel that the business, upon which I have thus 
far been employed, is well-nigh exhausted. Courage is wanting in 
me to go beyond one single proposition, which I desire to record for 
the use of those, if any such there be, who may attach value to it. 
It is that the observation of Divine truth is, as was said by Bishop 
Butler, the highest occupation for the mind of man. 

Far be it from me, however, to disparage other destinations, which 
men may fix upon for the precious gift of time. They are many, and 
with the increasing complexity and diversity of life they are increasing. 
I may point to two in particular: to the field of history, very far as 
yet, especially among the British race, from being tully occupied, and 
to that of natural history, with its immeasurabie range of subjects 
between worlds and embryos; both of them, in commercial phrase, 
eminently remunerative. But I proceed not a step beyond my first 
announced intention, in the way of suggestion or advice. What I have 
still to say in this paper will be in the way of warning; and of such 
warning as, in my view, the age appears especially to need. 

It is an age of wealth, of excitement, and of ambition; an age, too, 
in which an unusually considerable proportion of the young have, or 
seem to themselves to have, some considerable latitude allowed them in 
the choice of a profession, still more in the regulation of their daily 
employment. Now, hard thinking and patient plodding, which (and 
especially the latter of them) have made the Germans illustrious, do not 
as a rule find favour with the Englishman. I take the Englishman, as 
the principal member of the original stock of the English-speaking 
races, now become enormous, and still in course of rapid multiplication ; 
and my assumption is, that what is generally true of him will be somewhat 
largely true of them all. The Englishman, then, is, as far as my 
experience carries me, more largely endowed with mental gifts than 
with a determination to turn them to the best account. If this pro- 
position be true then his indisposition to hard and continuous work, 
which will often hinder him from all work, will also, in some of its 
intermediate gradations, incline him to prefer paths which are flowery, 
work which is easy. It is in itself no great offence ; but let us consider 
the consequences. 

The most flowery of all the paths of mental exertion is in poctry or 
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verse-making. I do not mention the two as synonymous ; very far from 
it. Carlyle was a poet in prose. Alfred Tennyson was one to whom 
any candidate might boldly say, “ s¢ me poetarum tnsereres choro,’ then 
my ticket of admission will bear inspection, and wear well; and he 
described Carlyle as “a poet to whom Nature had denied the faculty 
of verse.” Again, it hardly needs to be said that there are versifiers, or 
manufacturers of verse, who are not poets. The temptation to versify 
is so great that, as I suppose, most or all of us have indulged in it. 
This is no offence at all. Only by trying our feathers shall we Icarn 
whether we are fit to fly. If our efforts fail to produce the desired 
commodity, we shall do well soon to abandon them ; but this may take 
some time to find out, and if, when it is found out, the moth still flies 
into the candle, it is no great offence. The lucubrations may still 
charm a family circle; possibly, as Cupid is blind, may even smooth 
the path of courtship. In any case, a few wasted quires of paper 
are no great loss. They occupy no breadth of space in our repositories. 
At the worst, a single faggot, together with a match, will dispose of the 
whole affair. The point at which the case grows serious is, when we 
come to think of printing. 

It would be invidious to discuss the case of printing for the purposes 
of the current day ; still more so that which is presented by the actual 
necessities of an established, but yet an impoverished and decaying, 
authorship. Apart from what may be said for these, at least in miti- 
gation, I suppose it to be true that no one ought to add to the mass of 
printed books already born into the world unless he honestly believes 
that he is about to contribute some addition to the stores of useful 
literature. It may be an addition humble and small, so small as to be 
infinitesimal and hardly perceptible. But something he ought to con- 
template, and something which to his own mind is definite, and goes 
beyond the forms of words and letters. For that which before all 
things he is bound to impress upon himself is, that no book is a mere 
cipher. On the contrary, some in a great and some in a small way, 
every book is to mankind either a benefit or a burden. 

He who buys a book, and pays for it, thinks he is an honest man, 
and has disposed of the matter. But he has not. There is the binding. 
There is the keeping it clean. There is the providing bookcases for 
books, and libraries for bookcases, and edifices for libraries, and keepers 
for the edifices and their contents. No, I may be told, many books 
pass through nonc of these stages. They find their way to the waste- 
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paper basket, or to the vendentem piper et thus, or to the paper-maker’s, 
where is realised a sort of analogue to the transmigration of souls. But 
this degradation of a book does not take place without thought and 
care, nor without an expenditure of time, which may be called the raw 
material of life. The race-horse or the hunter may find his way 
eventually to the knacker ; but he will take long in finding it. And it 
has to be remembered that all the very worst books are in various 
places preserved, under what is thought to be an inexorable necessity, 
in the great libraries of the public. I think, then, that I have made 
out my case. Many and many a book may be born with only a 
negative sign in the heavens; but szius gives as much trouble as plus 
in an algebraical operation. 

This, however, applies to all books, of prose and poetry, alike. But 
our special quarry for to-day is poetry. The pursuit of poetry is often 
frivolous, but it is often also serious. And there are, as I think, strong 
reasons why the duty of circumspection applicable to the production 
(that is, the publication) of all books should in our own day and among 
our own people be applied with special vigilance to the production of 
poetry, aye, even of serious poetry. 

My experience leads me to believe that the supply of poetry, or 
verse assuming to be poetry, is more egregiously in excess of the 
demand than any other description of literature. A very long life has 
made me a familiar figure to an unusual number of persons ; so that I 
am the recipient accordingly of a large number of presented works, 
often of lively or enduring interest, through the courtesy of authors, and 
likewise of publishers. When the form of a book offers itself to my eye 
or hand, the first feeling is a sense of uncertainty or of curiosity, often to 
be followed by interest and gratitude ; but if at that very first stage the 
eye discovers that it is a volume of poetry, then I admit that the 
initial encountering sentiment changes to dismay. I have, indeed, 
received from authors gifts of poetry both rare and precious. But, if 
we define a poet (or poetess) to be one who has published one or more 
volumes in verse, then the poets who have dawned upon England (or 
Great Britain) within the last forty or fifty years are, as I believe, 
counted in four figures, that is, by the thousand. Of these there are 
a very few with certain fame before them. Here and there may arise a 
Watson ; but he is indeed rarus nans in gurgite vasto. An extremely 
small number have laid the foundations, nay, erected the fabric, of a 
durable renown. (Both Tennyson and Browning were anterior to the 
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time I have named.) The enormous majority of these producers have 
not in the Muse’s eye a weight equal to what one of their volumes 
would indicate in postal scales. And yet the century has been for 
British Poetry a wonderful century: the most wonderful perhaps since 
the time of Shakespeare, though no individual competes with the great 
name, of Milton. The first half was far greater (in its poetic births) 
than the second. Yet even in the second, after the huge deduction I 
have made, there remains a minority not numerically inconsiderable. 
This minority I shall divide into three classes: Those who have in their 
upward flight reached mediocrity ; the very small fraction who have 
attained to a reasonable certainty of durable fame ; and, finally, those 
who have within limits deserved, but have not attained, and probably 
will not attain, it. Ostendent terris hos tantum fata, neque ultra esse 
sinent, Of these three classes, the second are independent alike of 
commendation and of censure, and require no notice in this place. 
On the third and on the first I propose to expend a few words in 
fulfilment of my avowed aim ; which is, first to make the serious poetical 
recruit, who has already enlisted, aware that the service he has under- 
taken is alike pledged to arduous labour, and girt about with danger ; 
secondly, to induce the tempted beginner to pause and pause again, to 
think thrice, aye, and three times thrice, before he commits himself by 
the printing of a volume. 

The class, which I have now before me, subdivides itself into several 
minor or sub-classes. One is of those who attain to fame, or very wide 
notice, without deserving it in any sense that will approve itself to the 
critical judgment. I do not know any conspicuous case of this kind 
since 1850, but there were at least two or even three in the quarter of a 
century preceding it. One of these was Pollock, of whose Course of 
Time (1828) there were sold nearly eighty thousand copies, but who 
has long settled down like lead in the mighty waters ;* the others were 
both of them known to me, and both were excellent men: one was 
Mr. Robert Montgomery, the author of Safan and other poems, who 
for a very brief period shortly before Tennyson’s first volume might 
have been called the Poet of the Day. The other was Mr. Martin 
Tupper, whose Proverbial Philosophy had an extremely wide circulation 


* Pollock’s Course of Time had a ratson a’étre over and above its poetical merit, for it was 
a doctrinal embodiment of the old Scottish Calvinism, and I learn, through the courtesy o 
Messrs. Blackwood, that it is still on sale. But in its early day it came largely within the 
sphere of literary notice and attraction, which, after a limited time, is absolutely and entirely 
lost. 
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in England, and who told me that he himself when in America saw 
it there in twenty-cight different shapes or sizes. The cruel publico 
both countries pampered him for a time, and then went nigh to 
starving him, though his second period of performance was not 
unequal to his first. His literary death was tolerably, though not 
wholly, tranquil. Montgomery, on the other hand, made and paid his 
way to Oxford, took Holy Orders, and was a popular preacher. But 
a terrible fate awaited him. Lord Macaulay slaughtered him in the 
Edinburgh Review, and then consigned him to a miscrable immortality 
by (unhappily) including the article in his collected Essays. A rare 
form of human misery, not to be allowed the privilege of oblivion !* 

The next of.my sub-classes is that of persons who may be said to 
have deserved fame without obtaining it, or obtaining even for the 
moment cither fame, or anything which resembled it. My readings in 
poetry led me to hold this belief so strongly that very long ago I 
resolved on testing it by a reference to Lord Tennyson, who at once 
gave it the stamp of his authority—an authority which I take to be 
quite conclusive, for he was one who would be at once a candid and a 
strict or even fastidious judge. He was strongly of opinion that a 
number of poems of real merit had been published during the period I 
am dealing with, of which the public had taken no notice whatever ; 
which were in effect still-born. It would be invidious to mention names, 
though some are in my recollection : and in truth they would convey no 
information. But I may refer to the case of the late Lord De Tabley, 
who in his later years published with his name and title poems which 
were at once recognised as of rcal and marked merit. He had long 
before printed anonymously similar volumes, and with many of the same 
contents, not one of which had paid the expenses of printing. And it 
must be borne in mind that every author whom the public knows nothing 
about is in truth anonymous. Can there be a plaincr proof that the 
general public is now in a state with respect to poetry of chronic satiety, 
which has passed through successive stages into positive distaste, if not 
disgust ? 

Unless the world is to undergo serious loss of a permanent kind, 
there will need to be much care and judgment bestowed upon selecting 


* This case is the more singular because in his classical biography Sir George Trevelyan 
relates that Lord Macaulay, a very kind and bountiful man, habitually sent money to authors 
totally destitute of cither hope or merit, who came before him as petitioners; and thereby 
supplied them with direct encouragement to write. 
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for the age I am speaking of, the waifs and strays of material truly 
valuable in itself which has been given to the world, but not sufficiently 
accepted by it to possess, item by item, the basis of an independent 
life. Judicious critical collection, accompanied with much resolute 
“slaughter of the innocents,” may possibly attain the end that is in 
view. 

There is, however, another peculiarity before us. Of the poets who 
have produced one good work or volume, many have then stopped 
short. It may often have been thus because they were chilled by an 
indifferent reception, or actually arrested, as Lord De Tabley in a lower 
condition of life might have been arrested, by a sheer deficiency of 
life, might have been arrested by a sheer deficiency of pecuniary 
resource. But another cause has also been at work. We have known 
examples of writers who could produce one good novel and no more: 
and there is this difference in their case, that the appetite of the reading 
public (that public which Bishop Butler described with just and scathing 
severity) is immeasurably larger, and while a bad novel often succeeds, 


a good, or pretty good, one, I believe, never fails. There are also persons 
who can produce good poetry, but within narrow limits of quantity. 


Such was, | think, the case of some of those unaccepted poets to whom 
Lord Tennyson referred. It is a safe, if a partial illustration to point 
out that Toplady, the author of the beautiful and noble Rock of Ages, 
has filled an octavo volume with pieces of verse, among which [, for 
one, have failed to find a single poem.* I will take two nearer 
instances of poetesses, both of them removed from us by a much 
lamented death. One was Miss Naden, authoress of the Pantherst's 
Song. The other was Mrs. Clive, who produced the Poems dy V.; some 
of them of an exceedingly high order, Posthumous volumes have 
been published in the case of each, which descend so considerably as 
seemingly to prove both that they had done their best, and that they 
had little more to do. 

Thus, for my intending poet the field of vision is filled, at almost 
every point of the compass, as the unhappy Light Cavalry at Balaklava 
found theirs was filled :— 

Cannon to right of them, 


Cannon to left of them, 
Cannon behind them. 


* I must confess myself dissatisfied with the specimens published in Lord Selborne’s Soavk of 
Praise. 
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I am now about to complete the cincture by pointing out danger 
worse than any of those I have lately been parading. Let him well 
consider what it may prove to be that he may have “ to front of him.” 
It is this. He may escape from the mere slums of poetry: his lines, 
not worthless, may, nevertheless, be of little worth. Emerging from 
the abyss, he may waddle in the shallows ; or the specific gravity of the 
stream of Time may just buoy him up into mediocrity, and there leave 
him. 

Mediocrity ; think what it is: it would require Thomas Carlyle to 
describe it. It is like those spirits in Dante, whom heaven could not 
and hell would not receive.* They are not the declassés but the 
“unplaced” of the Muse’s choir. They are what our bread and meat 
would be, if they retained their form, colour, tissue, but had lost their life- 
sustaining vitality. 

Horace wrote with a deep conscientiousness, a true sympathy, when 
in the midst of his rules for writing poetry he solemnly warned his 
pupils off this ground. The middling jurisconsult, the middling 
pleader, may live ; but somebody else there is who may not live :-— 


Mediocribus esse poetis 
Non Di, non homines, non concessere columnar.t 


Gods and men, and the stalls of booksellers, alike refuse a place to the 
middling—in poetry. 

What the intending poct, or manufacturer of verse, has to stamp 
inwardly on the tablets of his heart and mind is that this opinion of 
Horace’s is the declaration of a fact. The fate thus indicated is certain, 
even if it be unjust. There is admittedly a certain inequality in the 
case. Horace does not say that gods and men and_ booksellers 
proscribe all mediocrity. There is room in the literary, as in the 
natural, world for much mediocrity, for A and B, for N or M (as says the 
blank in the Catechism), for him, or her, or me, but not for the mediocrity 
of Poets. And this law is on the face of it unequal : but is it unjust ? 
On this I will say a word in conclusion: but not without first reminding 
the yet unfledged, but intending rhymester that for him the matter is 
unimportant: the only material question being, is it the fact ? 

The Poet when he succeeds may praise himself, like Horace in a score 


* Inferno, IIl, 40-2. 
+ Epist. ad Pisones, 379-3. 
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of places *: nay, he may plagiarise the very praise he uses, as Ovidt has 
done rather grossly, though undeniably in a very fine piece of verse. 
Now this in prose would be considered a capital offence. What if we 
had found Thucydides wind up in praise of his own handiwork at the end 
of his Peloponnesian War; or Paul Sarpi after the Héstory of the Council 
of Trent; or Burke in ending his Appeal from the New to the Old 
Whigs; or any like fungoid excrescence in one of the best pieces of 
Swift, or of Sydney Smith, or of Macaulay. I do not, indeed, know 
that there is an example of it parallel in any way to those I have cited 
from two poets. It appears, then, that there are laws applicable to poetry, 
which do not apply to prose. 

Let us see whether there is anything to be found in the facts of the 
case, which goes to justify that unsparing proscription of the middling 
in poetry so long ago proclaimed, and as I trust ever to be maintained. 
And that in the interest of all parties, author as well as reader, for, if it 
is to be effectually smothered upon its birth, ’tis surely better to save it 
the trouble of being born. Now I do not speak of the novel, which in 
the time of Horace did not exist, and which at present seems to form a 
case by itself. But, dealing with prose generally, we may observe 
that it is bound to have an aim, a purpose. It argues a proposition, or 
describes a country, or relates events that are supposed to have a 
claim to live, or observes nature, or reviews literary pretension, or 
handles in some one of a thousand shapes matters of interest ; nor will 
its entire mission ever be fulfilled until long after all the facts that the 
wide world can yield shall have been duly collected and presented. 

Now all this lies entirely apart from the question of excellence, 
in the mode of presentation. When we examine the case of works in 
prose, it will be admitted that the proportion of them, which is endowed 
with serious claims in this respect, is indefinitely small. Let us lighten 
the ship by throwing overboard the tolerably large contingent which 
has neither form nor substance to plead. Now what is literary form ? 
It means that the composition possessing it is, over and above the 
value of its contents, a work of art from the manner of its construction. 
I could hardly exaggerate the rareness of this quality in works of prose. 
France has a happy distinction, for in French works of general merit, it 


is by no means so rare. In English, alack! it is found very, very, very 


* Od. I, i, 29-34, et libr. ITT, xxx. 
t Ov. Metam., xv, 871-9. 
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seldom. In Germany, I suppose that the prose works, which rise to 
excellence as prose works, might almost be counted on the fingers ; 
while the prose works possessed of no such merit, but which live, and 
ought to live by their contents, are innumerable. 

In a word, the prose-writer commonly has something to present to 
the world Jdesides his literary form. Except in the case of very high 
poetry, the poet has not, and cannot have. He must stand by his 
literary form and that alone. It is putting the case moderately to say 
that among the columns of verse printed in this island during the last 
fifty years, nineteen out of every twenty have no literary form that can 
preserve them, or make them worth preserving. They are like the 
middling and inferior pictures, all of which have merit, and real merit. 
But they have not enough of it, and they go for nothing. Such is the 
hard naked truth. Let the youngling look to it; and he may have 
cause to bless the day which saved him from “laying waste his powers.” 
There is here no room for a ¢u guogue. For if these pages shall provoke 
only such a minimum of meditation as may save the printing press 
from one or two barren and insufficient volumes, that may be enough 
to warrant their having peeped forth into the light. 

W. E. GLADSTONE. 





